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■ PREFACE 

^ This short history is intended to prove, 

^2 firstly, that the French people are not sp fond 

5 of revolutions and wars as their neighbours are 

wont to give them credit for, considering that 
all their revolutions can be traced to the bad 
faith of their own rulers, and to the machina- 
tions of their traducers ; and secondly, that 
upon the whole, their political good faith is 
certainly equal, if not superior, • to that of 
their neighbours on the eastern side of the 
Vosges, who never cease proclaiming urbi et 
arbi their unimpeachable good faith and high 
standard of political morality. Many of the 
historical facts narrated in this book will come 
as revelations to the English public, though 
they are well known by the Head Officials of 
the Foreign Office. The impartial readers will 
decide for themselves where the truth lies. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Before I enter fully into my subject, I shall 
briefly relate the chief events which created 
and caused the downfall of the second French 
Empire. 

I will not go farther back than the Revolution 
of July, in 1830, which was caused by the 
violation of the Constitution by Charles X. and ), 
his Ministers. That Revolution put an end to 
the old French Monarchy of " Divine Right," 
to be replaced by that of the younger branch ) 
of the d'Orl^ans. 

The political leaders of the bourgeoisie — or 
middle class — in presenting Louis Philippe to 
the people, declared that he would be a kind of 
" citizen" king to the new and liberal monarchy. 
Great were the rejoicings all over France to 
celebrate the new era of concord and liberty. 

In course of time the " citizen " disappeared, as 
in dissolving views, to be replaced by a rather 
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self-willed king, whose Governments curtailed, 
by degrees, some of the liberties granted by 
the new Constitution. 

Without entering here into full particulars 
about the result of such a dishonest policy, it 
suffices to say that the causes which brought 
the downfall of the old dynasty likewise put an 
end to the younger branch. Louis Philippe, 
wrongly advised by his Ministers, violated the 
Constitution. The people immediately rose in 
arms and expelled the King on that memorable 
morning of the 24th of February, 1848. In 
the afternoon, the Republic was proclaimed in 
the same historic Hotel de Ville (Town- Hall) 
where Louis Philippe had been proclaimed 
eighteen years before. 

This new Revolution was celebrated all over 
France amid general rejoicings. The news of 
that great event shook the whole of Europe, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Poland, the German 
Confederation, Belgium, aft rose against their 
oppressors. Even Berlin had its barricades 
and victims, and peaceful England witnessed 
her Chartist demonstration. 

In their excitement, all the nations of Europe 
declared themselves brothers and ready to 
shake hands over the artificial frontiers 
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established by despots and the political 
intriguers who advise them. 

This fine day-dream was not destined to last 
long. Prince Louis Napoleon, the plotter of 
the Strasbourg and Boulogne escapades, 
hastened to Paris from his exile, and succeeded, 
by the prestige of his name, in being elected 
President of the Republic by the immense 
majority of the peasants. 

He had scarcely taken possession of the 
power conferred upon him by the new Con- 
stitution, when, with the help of his needy 
friends, he succeeded in creating a conflict 
between the Executive and the Legislative 
powers. The unscrupulous schemer put an 
end to the quarrel by his coup dEtat of the 
second of December, 1851, which subjected 
France to a military and despotic regime. 

The other sovereigns of Europe, with the 
noble exception of Queen Victoria, followed 
the example of Napoleon, and re-established 
what they called the ' right sort of order * which 
banished all liberties. 

Soon after his coup dEtat, in order to allay 
the anxiety of the educated classes. Napoleon 
proclaimed, in a public speech at Bordeau, that 
the * motto of the second Empire was peace.' 
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And, indeed, what a peace! as the sequel of 
his reign will sadly show. 



Crimean War, (1854-55). 

Hardly has those untruthful words been 
uttered than, without consulting France, he 
engaged her treasures and the lives of tens of 
thousands of her soldiers in a great political 
war against Russia in alliance with Great 
Britain. The two allied countries saved 
Turkey from the yoke of Russia, and then 
recalled their troops with the firm conviction 
that the Sultan was going to inaugurate a reign 
of justice and liberty for all his subjects. 

About fifty years later, the world witnessed 
the cold blooded massacres of Armenian and 
Bulgarian Christians. The dream of converting 
the Turk has failed, thus proving once more 
the wisdom truth of the Old Book which asked : 
** Can the Ethiopian change his skin ? " - 



Italian War, 1859. 

Four years later, in 1859, came the Italian 
war, brought on by the threatening attitude of 
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Austria against the liberties of Piedmont. 
Again the treasures of France and the lives of 
her soldiers were sacrificed to liberate Lombardy 
from the yoke of the hated Austrians, as the 
Italians then called their oppressors. 

As to the Prussians, now the pretended 
friends of Italy, what did they do during that 
war of liberation ? They massed their troops 
on the Rhine with the intention of attacking 
France when the timely peace of Villafranca 
dispersed the gathering storm by which France 
was then menaced. 

I will here quote what Prince Bismarck said 
touching that war, in a sensational speech 
delivered in the Reichstag on the 7th of 
February, 1888: "Next came the Italian war 
of 1859, which nearly attained European pro- 
portions. Prussia got as far as the mobilisation 
of her troops, and she would have interfered 
had not the peace of Villafranca been concluded 
a little too soon for Austria, but perhaps in good 
time for us, for we should have had to fight 
under the most unfavourable circumstances." 

With such pretended friends as these 
Lombardy would still be in the iron grip of 
Austria, and Italy a divided country which 
could never have concluded an alliance with the 
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formerly hated Austrians against their French 
liberators. 



Chinese War, i860. 

One year later, in i860, the English and 
French forces were again allied to punish the 
treachery of the Chinese. Pekin was occupied 

and evacuated, but the Chinese, for all that, 
have preserved their morality of old. 

Mexican War, 1862-67. 

Two years later, in 1862, Napoleon began 
his mad war in Mexico where, during four years, 
he wore out his troops and emptied the French 
fortresses of their ammunition, instead of 
allying himself again with Great Britain, as he 
was then asked to do by the latter country, for 
the good purpose of preventing Prussia and 
Austria from crushing down brave little 
Denmark, in 1864, and later on, in 1866, for 
having allowed the Prussian and Austrian war 
in which Austria was soon defeated by her 
thoroughly prepared foe and aggressor. This 
want of foresight was soon to be atoned for by 
France. 
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Franco-German War, 1870-71. 

Four years later, Napoleon fell into the trap 
laid for him by Prince Bismarck at the time 
of the candidature of Prince Leopold of 
HohenzoUern to the throne of Spain. This 
incident was the cause of the awful Franco- 
German war. Napoleon sent his army ill- 
prepared, ill-commanded, against overwhelming 
forces, long prepared beforehand. The result 
of the shock was terrible for France. She only 
obtained peace by the great sacrifice of two of 
her provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, together 
with an immense war indemnity of five milliards 
fr. (200,000,000 sterling). 

Not a single penny was ever paid to the 
French Exchequer after any of the successful 
wars waged by Napoleon II L Their cost was 
defrayed by the honest savings of the thrifty, 
industrious, and hardworking people of France. 
Their first Revolution of 1789 was forced upon 
them by the court and the nobility, when the 
people only wanted reforms in keeping with the 
time. In 1830, the same causes produced the 
same effects. In 1848, the obstinacy of Louis 
Philippe and of his Ministers brought on a 
Revolution, when the people only wanted a 
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franchise reform. In 1851, Napoleon, by 
underhand machinations, sowed dissension 
among the people. One night, in December, 
he scuttled the state ship he had sworn to 
navigate, and mercilessly slaughtered the crew. 
On the morrow, the murderer, with his 
unprincipled and greedy associates, posed as 
the saviours of the country upon which they 
preyed for 18 years, and which they finally 
handed over to Prussia bound hand and foot in 
1870. And such has been the pretended peace 
Napoleon had promised to his people at the 
beginning of his baneful reign. 

Proclamation of the Third Republic, 

IN 1870. 

When the news of the terrible catastrophe of 
the French Army at Sedan reached Paris, early 
on the 4th of September, 1870, the people in 
dismay, but not castdown, hastened to the 
Corps- Legislatif where the Deputies had 
already assembled. In the afternoon, the third 
Republic was proclaimed from the historic 
Hotel de Ville where the second Republic had 
been joyously acclaimed. Not a single drop of 
blood was shed in defence of the incapable 
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sovereign and government, not a single 
individual deprived of his liberty. 

The Empress Eugenie, like Louis Philippe, 
secretly left the Tuileries on foot, only 
accompanied by a single lady attendant. She 
hailed a cab which took her to the house of her 
dentist, who assisted her to reach the coast of 
Normandy from which she passed over to 
England. The young Prince Imperial hurried 
from Belgium to join his mother at Hastings, 
while the Emperor was being led as a prisoner 
to the country of his captors. What a dismal 
fall ! Napoleon gained his crown by the sword, 
and by the sword he miserably lost it. 

So much for this short introduction which, 
I hope, has cleared the ground for my work. 

Tranquillity Re-Established. 

The third Republic set in earnest to repair 
the disaster of the war. The patriotism of all, 
the methodical activity of M. Thiers — her first 
President — astonished the world when it was 
announced that on the 5th of September, 1873, 
the last German troops had finally evacuated 
the French territory. 

It was the ease with which France had paid 
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her great war indemnity that made Prince 
Bismarck regret that he had not claimed a 
larger sum. He considered this want of 
foresight as the only mistake he had made in 
his political career. But, for all that, he hoped 
soon to find a pretext to repair what he called 
his want of foresight. 



Acute Political Crisis in 1875. 

The acute political crisis of 1875, nearly 
bringing a state of war between the two 
neighbouring nations, was caused by the un- 
expected campaign of the docile German Press, 
always ready to receive communiques from the 
Foreign Office of Wilhelmstrasse.* 

On the 9th of April, 1875, when the political 
horizon seemed pretty clear, the Post of Berlin 
published a sensational article headed by these 
words : " Is war in perspective? " This sounded 
like a clap of thunder, the sure forerunner of a 
storm. 

In that article the Post related that the 
French Parliament had just voted the law 
relative to the regimental staffs by which every 

*Con:esponding to Downing Street in London. 
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regiment was to have four battalions instead of 
three ; that considerable purchases of horses for 
the army had taken place for three years, both 
in Austria and in England ; that a new cannon 
was going to be adopted for the artillery ; and 
finally, that the French army was going to be 
completely reorganised. 

On the following day, the North German 
Gazette published an official communique im- 
proving upon those commentaries, while the 
Nattoftal Gazette declared that the proposed 
increase of the French army was '* colossal," and 
that the voting of the Constitution might be 
considered as the end of the political struggle 
in France. All this, added the Gazette, should 
open the eyes of Germany. 

The French Ambassador in Berlin, Count 
Gontaut-Biron, clearly foreseeing that a new 
danger was brewing, paid a visit to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who was then Count 
Billow, the father of the present Chancellor of 
the Empire. The French Ambassador ex- 
plained in details all that had been done by 
France in the plenitude of her rights, and 
categorically declared in the name of his 
Government, that in all this there was no 
threat, no idea of aggression, that the daily 
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thoughts of France were of tranquillity and 
peace, and that she merely wished to rise 
again from her disasters. Count von Biilow 
declared that the assurances given by the 
French Ambassador were " most satisfactory " 
and added : ** We do not know why Von 
Moltke complains that you have bought horses 
in Austria and in England, Manteuffel himself 
observed that you had to buy them somewhere." 

Almost at the same hour Von Munster, 
German Ambassador to the Brittish Govern- 
ment, declared to his French colleague, that 
the lively sentiment he felt for France, com- 
pelled him to say, that for sometime "the 
nerves of Prince Bismarck had been greatly 
strained." 

In the meanwhile the Duke Decazes, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, felt, not 
only around him in France, but also all over 
Europe, in foreign Courts and Chancelleries, 
the formidable German pressure which weighs 
so heavily upon the judgments and consciences 
of all. It was not only in France, but it was at 
Vienna and Saint Petersburg that these words 
of Von Moltke were reported : '* It is in vain 
for France to protest ; I only consider facts. 
Those facts are that the French Parliament 
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has decided upon the formation of a fourth 
battalion, and that is an act of reorganisation of 
the French Army. When a nation reorganises 
its Army it is with the intention of making 
war." 

May we not remark, en passant, that 
Napoleon III. did not object to the re- 
organisation of the Prussian Army after the 
peace of Villafranca. In the name of morality 
why should Prussia consider it wrong for France 
to do in 1875, when the latter country merely 
followed the example set to her by Prussia in 
1859? Does morality always preside at the 
councils of the strong ? 

"Therefore, continues the Prussian Marshal, 
we have the right to anticipate that war by 
attacking France before she is ready." 

And here was the seriousness of the matter. 
Those words had not been invented for the 
wants of the cause, they had actually been 
uttered. A council of ministers had been held 
in Berlin in the presence of the Emperor 
William himself, to which council Marshal von 
Moltke had been summoned. 

And this is what he further said : *' It is not 
peac^ that we concluded four years ago ; it is a 
mere truce. A new war is only a question of 
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time, and, if we allow time to elapse, France, 
with the marvellous resources she has at her 
disposal, will soon be able to oppose to us an 
army equal to ours. Only allow i8 months 
to elapse and you will see the Eastern French 
frontiers bristling with armaments containing 
an artillery equal or perhaps superior to our 
own. The question at hand is to know 
whether we now wish to sacrifice one hundred 
thousand men, or whether we wish in two 
years to be obliged to sacrifice five hundred 
thousand men, and lose the advantage of our 
victories ? 

** Whatever may be the point of view in 
which we place ourselves, military, political, 
and even Christian, you will conclude that an 
immediate war is necessary." 

Then Von Moltke developed the plan of 
war : 

'* They must invade France, march on Paris, 
take a position on the plateau of Avran, from 
which they could destroy the capital, and sign 
a new treaty taking away from France the 
district of Belfort, and limit the number of her 
active army, taking care to impose upon her 
a war contribution of ten milliards (400 million 
sterling) payable in twenty years, with interest 
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at five per cent., and without anticipation of 
payment." 

The Emperor William, however, whether he 
listened to the dictates of his conscience, or 
whether he feared the judgment of history, 
made some objections. He spoke of the other 
treaty (that of Frankfort) at the bottom of which 
he had put his signature, that of a gentleman. 

Then Moltke resumed his speech : 

**That treaty is illusory. In signing it you 
committed a blunder, and it is for you to repair 
it, were it at the expense of your pride. You 
have not won peace, for you have only half 
conquered your enemy. If France does not 
wish to fight, impose upon her a treaty 
without the shedding of blood. If you have no 
pretext, you must find one. Your con- 
temporaries will perhaps blame you, but 
Germany, fortified and tranquil, will eternally 
bless you." 

Talk of public morality and civilisation after 
such a speech. What is the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of Christian beings in comparison 
with the glory that would accrue to the great 
Marshal .f^ 

Let us now leave the plotting statesmen of 
Berlin to see what is going on in Paris in 
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diplomatic circles. It was in vain that the 
Duke Decazes tried, in an interview with the 
German Ambassador, to bring the conversa- 
tion upon a precise and well defined ground of 
complaint. He could never obtain from the 
Ambassador what his country had to reproach 
France with, what was the exact point upon 
which Germany's grievances rested, what she 
desired, what she wanted.'^ The only thing 
which he had been able to obtain from Prince 
Hohenlohe was this vain declaration : "As long 
as I shall remain here, in Paris, do not be 
uneasy, because there is nothing to fear. If, 
by hazard, I was going away, then only you 
might have some subject of alarm." 

On the third of May, 1875, Prince 
Hohenlohe paid a visit to the Duke Decazes, 
and laconically announced to him that in the 
evening he started for a holiday. At the 
anxiety shown on the face of the French 
Minister, Prince Hohenlohe merely added : 
*' I set out this evening, but I will return in a 
few days." However, the Prince did not go 
away that evening, but a short note had been 
forwarded by his care to the Duke Decazes, in 
which he begged him to fix the time for a last 
conversation before he went away. An hour 
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after the Duke received the German Ambas- 
sador. The latter declared to him, in these 
very words: ^'Monsieur le Ministre^ I have 
just received from my government a despatch 
begging me to call upon you in order to let you 
know that in Berlin they consider as a danger 
for Germany the armaments to which France 
is engaged at this very moment." 

The Duke did not show any sign of 
uneasiness. This short statement was the 
communication he had been expecting for the 
last three weeks : all his efforts, all his 
intelligence consisted in not considering this 
act as final. " I am certain," said he, to the 
Ambassador, "that I have no need to answer 
you, because I am sure you have already given 
the answer yourself. You must, of course, 
have said that it was an error. If, by chance, 
this did not suffice, I would help you in proving 
that there is an absolute error. On your 
return, come to see me and we will resume 
our conversation. Au revoir. Monsieur 
r Ambassadeur' The meeting lasted about 
three quarters of an hour. 

Prince Hohenlohe had hardly left the Foreign 
Office when the Duke Decazes hastened to the 
Russian Ambassy to have an interview with 
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Prince Orloff. He immediately related the 
conversation he had just had with the German 
Ambassador and he entreated him to transmit 
it to the Tsar Alexander II. " But what will 
you do if you are attacked ? " asked Prince 
Orloff. ** What we will do ? " answered the 
Duke, ** we will retire behind the Loire : It is 
there that we will concentrate our army, leaving 
the German forces at liberty to occupy the rest 
of France. ** You will not do that," objected the 
Ambassador with emotion. " We shall do it, it 
is decided ; and Europe will see quietly, arms 
in hand, France invaded, devastated, and not 
defending herself. Yes ! Europe shall see that. 
Will it tolerate it." 

On the following day General le Flo, French 
Ambassador in Saint Petersburg, paid a visit 
to the Tsar, and repeated to him the same 
story. It was a very momentous interview in 
which the destinies of France and the peace of 
Europe were at stake. 

When I was presented to the Tsar, the 
General afterwards related, I found a cold 
and reserved man. He told me, he knew 
the object of my visit and thought the fears of 
the French Government were very much 
exaggerated. "Perhaps," said he, **they are 
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rather astonished in Berlin at your extra- 
ordinary activity, but that does not imply that 
they think of attacking you. " 

That language surprised and even frightened 
me, for I feared lest the Emperor had already 
made up his mind in favour of Germany. 
However, I did not show any hesitation, and 
without saying a word I contented myself with 
placing under his eyes all the documents which, 
during the night had come to me from Paris ; 
they were the reports of our different attaches 
militaires to the courts of Europe ; they were 
the reports of the memorable Council of 
Ministers in Berlin, at which Marshal von 
Moltke was present ; they were the r^sum^s of 
all the conversations that de Gontaud-Biron 
had had with Count Biilow ; they were, finally 
an account of the interview which, the day 
before, the Duke Decazes had had with Prince 
Hohenlohe. The Emperor read, line by line, 
those different documents, and I thought I saw 
on his face the trace of some emotion. Then 
I spoke again. I told him that it was true that 
France was weak, that she was yet unprepared 
and incapable of sustaining the shock ; but that 
her state of mind was such, that if an aggression, 
so barbarous and so perfidious, were to take 
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place, she would rise at once against the 
invaders ; that it would be a struggle to the 
death ; without quarter, something like the 
scenes of extermination which had been 
witnessed in the most ancient history of the 
world ; and that, whether it wished it or not, 
Europe would be dragged into that frightful 
shock without mercy. 

As I spoke, I saw that the emotion of the 
Emperor increased, and I thought I perceived 
a tear in the eye he fixed upon me. 

Then I became silent. The Tsar came to 
me and placed one of his hands in mine, and 
the other on my shoulder ; then standing quite 
erect in his noble stature, he told me : *' Calm 
yourself. Monsieur TAmbassadeur : this is the 
first time I have heard such language. But I 
can promise you that you will not be attacked. 
Europe shall never see such a spectacle ! I 
would not allow it." 

Two days later, a grand gala soiree was 
held at the house of Princess Yousoupoff. 
The Tsar was to be present. General le F16 
was among the guests. In one of the saloons 
he found the Emperor. This time the 
Sovereign seemed very joyful. He familiarly 
gave the French Ambassador a gentle tap on 
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the shoulder, and said to him smiling : ** You 
must know that in a few days I shall start for 
Berlin. Tell the Duke Decazes that he can be 
absolutely tranquil. There will be no surprise : 
everything will go on smoothly." 

Some days later, the nth of May, the Tsar 
started for Berlin where he met the Emperor 
William. Before the interview, the English 
Ambassador in Berlin, Lord Odo Russell, had 
already given to the German Emperor an 
autograph letter from Queen Victoria, in which 
she made an appeal to the old Emperor in 
favour of peace, ending it with the famous 
phrase : ** I will not suffer the peace to be 
troubled," 

What did the two Emperors tell each other 
when they met ? That is the secret of history. 
But on the next day, a telegram forwarded by 
Prince Gortschakoff to the Russian Ambas- 
sadors in Paris and in London contained the 
same identical order : ** Tell the Government 
to which you are accredited that peace is 
henceforth assured." 

Such is the short history of that momentous 
crisis for France, which I leave the readers 
to comment upon at their leisure. We shall 
see further on the same tactics repeated 
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when the powers in Berlin are inclined to 
make war. 

To shorten our history, we shall pass over 
twelve years of comparatively quiet time in the 
political relations between the two neighbouring 
countries, till we reach the anxious year of 
1887. 

Startling Debates in the Reichstag. 

January ii, 1887. 

Sixteen years after the Franco- German war, 
Europe witnessed the startling debates in 
the Reichstag, when the German Government 
aroused the fears and prejudices of Germany 
against what they call ** their eternal foe," by 
demanding an increase of 41 thousand men to 
the annual contingent of their enormous 
standing army. 

The members of the Reichstag were reminded 
by Count von Moltke "of the gravity of the 
times in which we live,'* — quite true, General, 
and whose fault is it ? Who was it that first 
started the every-man-a-soldier system now 
prevailing in Europe, except in England ? 

We were further told by the same authority, 
** that all the great European Powers were busy 
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making preparations for an uncertain future." 
Quite right too, for those countries know very 
well what their future destinies would be if they 
were not prepared to encounter the ever-ready 
army now encamped in the centre of Europe, 
which army can, by the will of a single man, 
pounce upon any prey skilfully entrapped by 
the shameless and heartless plotters of Berlin. 

SCHNAEBELLE FRONTIER INCIDENT AT PaGNY. 

Two months after the startling debates in the 
Reichstag, came the clumsy and shameful 
kidnapping of a French official, the constable 
Schnaebelle, on the frontier at Pagny. This 
was an act quite worthy of an African tribe, 
but unmistakably damning to the morality of 
a civilised nation. If such an act was really 
intended to provoke the French, the good 
sense of the people, backed by patriotism, 
proved to the world that there was still hope 
against the threatened liberties of Europe. 

Perhaps it was owing to the outcry raised by 
the Press in general that the German Govern- 
ment released the kidnapped commissary of 
police. The English Conservative newspapers 
themselves, among others the Globe and the 
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Standard^ two staunch admirers of the 
Germans, overhauled their friends for their 
strange behaviour. 

The Globe : " Europe is becoming weary of 
a state of things in which we have peace, but 
no assurance of it, in which war is always 
coming, but never comes. Finance, business, 
nearly all private concerns are at the hourly 
mercy of accidents; and the exchanges are 
almost daily being fluttered by sensations and 
panics that keep Europe at the point of fever." 

TAe Standard: **It must be thoroughly 
well understood at Berlin that the French 
Cabinet, the French Press and the French 
people have on this occasion exhibited an 
amount of self-control, under circumstances 
which, to say the least, were exceedingly 
exasperating, such as they never manifested 
before, and were, perhaps, never before 
manifested by a proud and powerful com- 
munity. It would be a mistake for German 
public opinion to imagine that Europe has seen 
in this fact a lack of spirit or courage on the 
part of France. On the contrary, the French 
character has risen in public estimation by the 
attitude of France during the past trying 
w^ek." 
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The Triple Alliance Brought to Light in 

1887. 

In September, 1887, when the aged 
Emperor of Germany, William I., was about to 
review his fleet at Stettin, the German Press 
circulated the rumour that the Emperor of 
Russia, then on a visit to his relative, the 
King of Denmark^ would avail himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded him, to pay a visit 
to his brother Emperor, But, however, the 
Tsar failed to come to Stettin, undoubtedly, 
it was thought because the German Govern- 
ment had of late played a game of duplicity 
towards Russia. Certain political documents 
bearing upon the Bulgarian question, which 
had been placed before the Tsar, left no doubt 
on that score. 

The German Press tried in vain to explain 
away the public disappointment felt in Germany 
for the non-appearance of the Tsar at the 
naval review. People could not but believe 
that the political relations between the two 
Empires were then very strained. A revival 
of uneasiness was naturally felt everywhere, 
and matters assumed a serious aspect, at the 
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beginning of October, when Signor Crispi 
made his sudden appearance at Friedricksruhe, 
the residence of Prince Bismarck. 

The Prince hoped to bring the Tsar to book 
by thus publicly displaying to his view the 
adhesion of Italy to the central alliance of 
Germany and Austria- Hungary. Such tactics 
had succeeded so well in the case of Napoleon 
III. in 1867, at the time of the Luxenburg 
dispute, that a similar result might fairly be 
expected to succeed with Alexander III. 

Thus, in the midst of incessant political 
excitements was the end of 1887 reached, a 
year chiefly memorable for its panics and 
rumours of war, leaving Europe busily and 
hastily engaged in preparations for the terrible 
struggle it was doomed to experience sooner 
or later. The adhesion of Italy to the Central 
Alliance had failed to improve the political 
outlook till the Dual Alliance of France and 
Russia re-established the European equilibrium 
broken by the Triple Alliance. 
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Boycotting of the Paris International 

Exhibition in 1889, 

What was it in the scheme of the Paris 
Exhibition, held by the French in 1889 to 
commemorate their great Revolution of 1789, 
that raised such a sentiment of hostility and 
malevolence in the cabinets of Europe ? Why 
did they so deliberately decline to have any- 
thing to do with the peace-gathering of all the 
nations of the world ? Was it, perhaps, the 
idea that the anniversary of 1789 also implied 
the glorification of the horrible excesses of 
the Reign of Terror? such an absurd and 
ridiculous supposition need no refutation here. 
Let us rather turn to Mr. Tisza and his friends, 
and hear what they have to say upon the 
matter. 



Hungary's Reason for her Refusal, 

In a sitting of the Hungarian Diet, May 24, 
1888, an interpellation on the subject of the 
projected French Exhibition drew from the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Tisza, a most disturbing 
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and sensational statement. The question put 
by a radical member, was to ascertain what 
truth there was about a rumour that the 
Minister of Commerce had dissuaded several 
Hungarian manufacturers from participating in 
an Exhibition intended to commemorate the 
French Revolution, in the course of which a 
daughter of the House of the Hapsburgs was 
beheaded ? 

Mr. Tisza s remarkable reply was that every- 
body was free to exhibit in Paris, but those 
who took his advice should not exhibit, *' It is 
difficult," he continued, "to speak plainly and 
openly on the matter, but whoever follows the 
course of political events (uproar on the extreme 
left) the Government has to consider that the 
situation in France may become so complicated, 
that this country might cease to be at peace 
with her. You know how easily the passions 
of the French are influenced ; and in the case 
I have supposed our countrymen might suffer 
loss of property;" — Interruption on the ex- 
treme left. (A voice : " Bismarck commands in 
Hungary") — "or our national flag," continued 
the Premier, "might be insulted." (A voice : 
"That is impossible.") "You could no more 
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guarantee it than could even, in my opinion, 
the French Government itself.'** 

This gratuitous and unheard of public insult 
could never have been expected from a nation 
toward which France had so long felt and 
shown a deep sympathy. The attacks of Mr. 
Tisza on the national honour and good faith of 
France were more keenly felt by the people 
than even the cynical threats indulged in by 
Prince Bismarck in the Reichstag, when he 
threatened to bleed France to the last drop of 
her blood if the Prussians entered Paris again 
as conquerors. 

It is refreshing to contrast the above abusive 
and unbecoming language with the calm and 
dignified rejoinder of some of the leading organs 
of the Paris Press, I shall merely quote the 
Temps : — 

** France is permitted to ask at what period 
the Hungarians suffered from any violence or 
even from mistrust on the part of France in the 
past ? Our poets, our politicians, our historians 
have treated those of Hungary as allies, friends 
and brothers. When we preached the inde- 

♦When these words were uttered, the Boulanger craze 
was in full swing in Paris. 
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pendence of nations and the liberty of men, 
it was of Hungary that we were thinking, as 
well as Poland and Italy. We have suffered 
by her misfortunes, wept over her sorrow and 
triumphed in her revival. What has happened 
since ? Have we promised Austria to restore 
the rule of the Metternicks ? Yet it is Hungary 
that guarantees to Germany the possession of 
Alsace- Lorraine ." 



Italy's Reasons for her Refusal. 

Italy, under the guidance of Signor Crispi, 
like the Hungarians under the leadership of 
Mr, Tisza, preferred to remain in the company 
of the strong, and, at the same time, to receive 
orders from patronising Germany, rather than 
to be friendly with France, which incessantly 
reminds the world that she liberated her 
southern neighbours from the grasp of their 
Teutonic oppressors. 

If France helped Italy in 1859, said the 
contempories of Crispi, it was for the sake of 
a pourboire (Chistmas box) duly received in 
the shape of Savoy and Nice. We are quits 
now and wish to have nothing more to do with 
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you. We prefer to ally ourselves with the 
people who despised and kept us in bondage, 
for the very reason that we think them 
stronger, and, above all, because there is more 
to be expected from them now than from you 
who have no quid pro quo to offer us in 
exchange for our alliance and friendship. 
What men call gratitude among individuals, 
becomes stupidity in a government, and a crime 
in a nation. Va dove si vince (back the winner) 
is held now as good a maxim in Italy as it 
was ever before, and we particularly honour 
our ancestors, the Romans, because they 
erected a statue to Ingratitude. Like true 
parvenus (upstarts) we cut our old friends 
and acquaintances that they may not remind 
us of past favours. Go your own way 
and cease piping on the base ingratitude of 
Italy. 

Had such a cynical confession been made by 
Count Cavour, the Premier of Piedmont, before 
the Italian campaign, the present King of Italy 
would now be a mere vassal of Austria. 
France would have spared her treasures and 
the lives of her soldiers, and Europe would 
never have known the curse of the present 
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militarism fostered by Prussia since the libera- 
tion of Italy by the French.* 



England's Reasons for her Refusal. 

I think it right, in spite of the entente cordiale, 
to mention here England's reasons for her 
refusal. True history must relate facts as they 
are without bias or acrimony. 

By a curious coincidence, on the very same 
day that Mr. Tisza was indulging in his vitu- 
perations against France and her Government, 
Lord Salisbury received from the Mayor of 
Birmingham a resolution passed at a meeting 
in that great industrial centre, praying the 
Government to appoint a royal commission in 
the interests of the British exhibitors at the 
coming French exhibition. The Prime 
Minister replied to the effect that "the date 
of the Exhibition having been so fixed as to 

♦Luckily for political morality, things have entirely 
changed since the advent of Victor Emmanuel II. to the 
crown of Italy. From that memorable event France and 
Italy are now living on terms of the greatest friendship, to 
the great comfort of the two countries and to that of 
Europe. 
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make it a commemoration of the French 
Revolution, it does not appear to Her 
Majesty's Government appropriate to join in 
celebrating political events in a foreign countfy 
where differences of opinion exist regarding 
them : therefore, the Government declines to 
have anything to do with the Exhibition." 

Perhaps it might not have been thought 
irrelevant then to have reminded the late Lord 
Salisbury that the English Government, in 
185 1, was the first to recognise and con- 
gratulate the •' Man of December," although 
there were then in France "difference of 
opinion " about Napoleon s wholesale shooting 
and transporting of people without any trials. 
The English Government, moreover, thrice 
allied themselves with the same Napoleon who 
kindly helped them out of their difficulties in 
connection with the Crimean and Chinese 
wars. 

If the French have discarded their old 

dynasty of ** Divine Right," so have the 

English ; and if the French have not had the 

good fortune of finding honest sovereigns as 

the English have of late, it is no fault of theirs. 

They have tried several, who were all found 

wanting. Besides, the French were the chief 

3 
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sufferers from the bad faith of their Monarchs, 
and not the English people. 

Luckily for the French Republic things have 
changed in her favour. If Lord Salisbury had 
lived long enough he would have realised the 
fact that he had put the political stakes of 
England on the wrong horse, which, after all, 
is no longer the prancing steed of Prince 
Bismarck, leading for so many years the 
cavalcade of the political men of the world. 



Opening of the French Exhibition in 1889. 

The chief event of 1889 was the International 
Exhibition, held in Paris, to commemorate the 
greatest revolution recorded in History. This 
incomparable show was opened on the 6th of 
May, the day after the celebration at Versailles 
of the centenary of the first meeting of the 
States-General in that town, May 5, 1789. 

The monarchs of Europe, persisting in the 
hostile sentiments they had evinced when they 
were first invited to take part in that peaceful 
gathering, consistently abstained from being 
officially represented at the opening ceremony. 
Nay, some of them, England among the 
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number, even went the length of recalling their 
Ambassadors from Paris, under the childish 
and ridiculous pretext that this commemora- 
tion was an avowed demonstration against 
monarchies. 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. Tisza, Signor Crispi, 
e. tutti quanti, who took the cue from Berlin, 
knew very well that the French were not going 
to glorify the atrocities by which, unfortunately, 
the fateful transit from despotism to liberty was 
marked. It is now historically known that 
each of the reprisals in Paris was a direct 
answer to the machinations of the Court and its 
entourage, who unrelentingly opposed all just 
reforms demanded by the people. 

Had the privileged classes of the old rdginie 
remembered that their own proud motto of 
^'noblesse oblige'' also carried along with it the 
Christian duty of living as the friends and the 
champions of the poor and the oppressed, there 
would have been no cry for a revolution, arid 
the country would never have turned with 
scorn and loathing on its own past, and Europe 
would have been spared the scourge of the 
Napoleons and the HohenzoUerns. 

Should Lord Salisbury and those whose lead 
he followed, honestly wish to know what the 
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French people celebrated bjr their centenary, 
let them read the twc^ speeches delivered by 
the President of the Republic, M. Carnot, the 
one on the 5th of May, at Versailles, to 
commemorate the first meeting of the States- 
General ; and the other on the following day, 
at the Champ de Mars, in opening the 
exhibition. 

"On the 5th of May, 1789, the States-General, 
convoked to meet at Versailles, for the first time 
since one hundred and seventy-five years, were 
invited to provide for the financial needs of the 
French Monarchy. But such was not the 
mission the country had confided to them. 
The blind resistance of the privileged classes, 
paralysing the best intentions of Royalty and 
the enlightened efforts of a great Minister, had 
caused all attempts at reform to fail. The hour 
of the revolution had struck. That was clear 
at the first meeting of the elect of the nation, 
who, setting aside ancient appelations, declared 
themselves members of the National Assembly, 
and swore not to separate until they had 
endowed France with a constitution 
consecrating the rights and liberties of all the 
citizens. The country itself had drawn up the 
programme of their labours. It is from 
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beginning to end inscribed in Cghiers, approved ft/. 
by six millions of electors, the moderation of 
which brings out into strong relief the force 
and elevation of the thoughts embodied in that 
grand motto : Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
which has become that of the Republic. 

** The unanimity of that Assembly attests both 
the clear-sightedness and the moral unity of 
the French people, despite the division of the 
country into provinces. They already cried, 
*no more provinces, but one country.' To 
make a strong, united, respected, and free 
nation, full of vitality, by breaking down the 
barriers which divided the territories of ancient 
France, by suppressing inconvenient and hurt- 
ful privileges ; to secure to that nation a uniform 
law ; a representative Government exercised in 
the name of all, and controlled by the elected 
representatives of the people ; to found equality 

* 

before the law ; to guarantee individual liberty 
and the independence of religious and political 
opinions ; to efface all traces of feudalism and 
serfdom ; thus may be summed up the principles 
of 1789 scattered over the Cahiers, and in- 
scribed in the * Declarations of the Rights of 
Man.* A great task from the accomplishment 
of which our fathers did not shrink, and which 
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they accomplished with such admirable 
perseverance, without allowing their determina- 
tion to be shaken by the most redoubtable 
obstacles. Condemned to sustain against the 
old world a gigantic struggle, France traversed 
painful periods, during which all Parties 
successfully yielded to ever-to-be regretted 
impulses. France has not deviated from the 
path which from the first hour was traced for 
her by the men of 1789. The Constitutive, 
the Legislative Assembly, the Convention were 
so many stages on the road of progress. The 
Constitutionalists, the Girondins, and the 
Montagnards were all architects of the same 
edifice which to-day shelters all Frenchmen 
without distinction of opinion or party. With 
the same heartiness, with the same gratitude, 
we ought all to turn towards those who, one 
hundred years ago, stamped deeply into the 
institutions of our country the equality of 
citizens before the law, that of children in 
inheritance, the abolition of privileges, the 
right of all Frenchmen to attain public employ- 
ments and grades in the army, the liberty of 
work, the equitable distribution of taxation 
voted annually, the independence of thought, 
the liberty of religious opinions, and the 
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sovereignty of the nation, whence all legitimate 
authority is derived. Those great ancestors 
made our France of to-day that France which 
is nourished by our thrifty agriculturists, in- 
violable in the possession of soil they till, which 
is enriched by our manufacturers, our mer- 
chants, our workmen, freed from the trammels 
of corporations and wardenships, which is 
rendered illustrious by our writers and painters, 
which our brave soldiers defend, and which is 
for all her sons, wherever they may be, both in 
her hours of adversity and her hours of triumph, 
the object of a boundless love and undying hope. 
** The revolution, the dawn of which we are 
celebrating, caused to spring into life in one 
day the faithful germs accumulated by the 
labour of ten centuries, and enriched by the 
great minds of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It opened a new era in history, it 
founded modern society on immutable founda- 
tions, it created democrative France, unswerv- 
ing in her attachment to the principles of 1 789 
throughout the political regimes that have 
succeeded each other for the last century. It 
fell to our generation to give that democracy 
the necessary Government, a political organi- 
sation securing to the nation the exercise of 
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sovereignty vested in it, and offering to liberty, 
order and progress, the guarantees which form 
the essential conditions of labour and peace. 
The foundation of that republic is the crown- 
ing of the imperishable work commenced a 
century ago. It is the aim which the generous 
French nation so passionately attached to 
equality, and jealous of its liberty, was destined 
to attain after many commotions, many bitter 
trials, that have left to it an inconsolable grief. 
It has done once for all with the personal 
power of one man, whatever title he may 
assume, and recognises no other sovereign but 
the law voted by the elect of the people acting 
in their full independence. Such, gentlemenf 
is the work of a century, the result achieved by 
a hundred years of political labours, reflection 
and experience. May we be allowed, in these 
very halls in which they firist vindicated the 
claims of France, to offer up to our glorious 
ancestors our heartfelt thanks, to survey the 
road travelled, to compare the native land of 
to-day with that of a hundred years ago, to 
show what the energy 5f a great people, 
strengthened by the life-giving principles with 
which 1789 enlightened the world, has been 
able to achieve?" — Versailles, May 5th, 1889. 
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On the following day, in addressing the 
international gathering, assembled at the 
exhibition in the Champ de Mars, President 
Carnot said : — 

"Gentlemen, France yesterday glorified the 
dawn of a great century, which opened a new 
era in the history of mankind. To-day we are 
come here to contemplate in all its splendour, 
the work begotten by this age of labour and 
progress. We are come here to greet the 
workers of the whole world, who have brought 
to this spot the fruits of their efforts, the pro- 
ductions of their genius. We have come to 
extend the hand of friendship to all who have 
been our co-operators in the work of peace and 
concord to which we have invited all nations. 
We offer our greeting of welcome to the 
visitors who, from all the points of the horizon, 
within and without our frontiers, are flocking 
to this capital to share in our fetes with utter 
disregard of distance. They will find here a 
hospitable land, a city happy to welcome them. 
They will judge for themselves how much 
ground there is for the calumnies dictated by 
blind passion, which even respect for the native 
land is powerless to silence. Our beloved 
France is worthy to draw unto herself the 
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ilite of peoples. She has a right to be proud 
of herself, and to celebrate with legitimate self- 
satisfaction the economic as well as the political 
centenary of 1 789. She has, with indomitable 
energy, been able to recuperate herself after the 
most bitter of ordeals. She has never despaired 
of our own fortunes. By her good faith and 
the fulfilment of her engagements, and by her 
loyal honesty, she has inspired universal con- 
fidence. She has found in her institutions the 
strength necessary to vivify labour, to restore 
the activity of commerce and industry, to 
inspire with fresh courage her agriculture, so 
sorely tried by many scourges. National 
thrift has received a powerful impulse, and 
never at any time has th.e work of public and 
private benevolence been carried on with more 
generous vigour. I repeat, with a sense of 
pride — France is prosecuting in calmness and 
peace her work of progress ; and the laborious 
century now drawing to its close will mark in 
her history an era of enduring light." (Great 
applause). 

Is there anything in those patriotic utterances 
to which the Prime Minister of the English 
monarchy could take exception, considering 
that that monarchy, as it now exists> is the 
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product — shall we say with the upholders of 
Divine Right — of a series of ** lawless and 
unholy revolutions ? " 

No one can suppose that Lord Salisbury 
would have acted so injudiciously if his foreign 
policy had not been so subservient to that of 
Prussia. 

In the debates, raised by the Opposition in 
the House of Commons to censure the Govern- 
ment for its impolitic conduct towards France, 
Mr. Gladstone stated, *' That the absence of an 
Ambassador from the opening ceremony of the 
French Exhibition was not a case in which we 
ought to have looked to the example set by 
other Powers. The Governments of Berlin and 
Vienna, most unfortunately and unhappily, as 
I think, for themselves, for France, and for 
mankind, set themselves against the French 
Revolution from the beginning, and began to 
intrigue against it before the date of the horrors 
had arrived, and finally formed a military com- 
bination, to put down the expression of the free 
sense and judgment of the French people — 
which military combination, I believe, was one of 
the main causes of the great excesses by which 
some stages of the French Revolution were so 
deplorably marked. I do not see that those ex- 
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amples should have been adopted for guidance 
by the Government, who ought to have exercised 
an independent judgment on the matter. I can- 
not but say that the judgment exercised by the 
Government was exercised entirely in the wrong 
direction. (Hear, hear.) This exhibition was a 
National Exhibition. It should have had from 
us, I do not say official encouragement — I leave 
that entirely to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment — but all respect and all sympathy." 
(Cheers). 

During the exhibition, the French people 
showed the greatest cordiality to all who had 
gone to France to exchange sentiments of 
brotherly love and peace. Those sentiments 
were warmly reciprocated by all the Republics 
of the New World, and by the smaller 
nationalities of Europe who regard France as 
their best friend and the champion of universal 
liberty. ^The Liberals in Austria- H ungary and 
in Italy likewise showed great sympathy with 
France, and strongly blamed their Governments 
for their wrong policy. It was to France that 
all the friends of peace and liberty turned their 
eyes ; it was in her that the hopes of the peoples 
were centred, and from her that was expected 
the signal of liberation from Kaiserism. 
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Fall cf Prince Bismarck (1890). 

At the news that Prince Bismarck had been 
removed by William II. from the towering 
position he had occupied from 1862, people 
could hardly realise at first that the Dictator of 
Europe had so suddenly disappeared from the 
arena where his statecraft, or rather his political 
trickery, had won such crushing victories over 
his credulous and trusting antagonists. But, 
unfortunately for Europe, although the Auto- 
cratic Minister had gone, his work and his ways 
have survived his fall. 

From the late revelations of Prince Clovis 
of Hohenlohe, it appears that the young 
Emperor and his Chancellor differed in their 
views with regard to their foreign policy. 
Bismarck wanted to support Russia in her 
Balkan policy at the expense of Austria, while 
William II. wanted to side with Austria 
against Russia. 

The fall of the Chancellor caused a great 
joy among the Slavs and the Gauls. The 
German Liberals were gladdened with the hope 
that the new rigime might deal more leniently 
with them. The ** Reptile Press," on its side, 
shamelessly turned its venomous attacks 
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against the fallen Prince who had so long 
encouraged and supported the writers of that 
Press in its disreputable work. Never was 
the dictum "like master, like servant," better 
illustrated than in this instance. No one can 
sympathise with the fallen Minister who dealt 
so harshly with his opponents and foes. 



From 1890 to 1905 

From the fall of Prince Bismarck the 
political relation between France and Germany 
became less strained and more correct, but 
they never assumed the friendly attitude which 
becomes two neighbouring nations. These 
rather improved relations were continued 
during 15 years until we reach the acute crisis 
on the Morocco question, which at one time 
was on the verge of bringing the two countries 
into a deadly struggle. 



Acute Crisis Re Morocco. 

Morocco being in an extremely disturbed 
condition in 1904, the French Government, in 
consequence of the recent Anglo-French treaty, 
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sent a mission to that country to urge a 
scheme of reforms upon the Sultan for the 
purpose of establishing order in his own 
dominions, and thereby improving the com- 
mercial intercourse with Algeria. 

For the last sixty years the neighbourhood 
of Morocco has been for Algeria a permanent . {,^^^^ 
cause of trouble and agitation. The need of 
securing proper communication with the 
French colony, {i.e. of its Algerian subjects) 
threatened by excitements of all kinds, the 
constant presence on its confines of rebels and • 
of every insurrection, consisting sometimes of 
hordes of several thousand men, entitled 
France to claim from the Sultan a more secure 
state between the two neighbouring countries. 

For some time France had hoped, and even 
thought, that the Government of Morocco 
would soon be able to give an efficient support 
towards establishing good order. The agree- 
ments of 1 90 1 and 1902 were the best means 
for obtaining such a good result. But the 
Moroccan Government, left to itself, has 
shown its incapability of performing its 
elementary duties towards strangers. 

The interior disorder has continued to 
increase ; rebellion has established itself in 
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Morocco on an important part of the territory, 
and the Sultan has arrived at such a degree 
of weakness that he cannot make the necessary 
effort to guarantee the security of Europeans. 

Such was the situation when the intervention 
of Germany took place. Germany did not 
judge it sufficient to have been informed of 
the French agreements : thinking that her 
interests required that she should have been 
more directly consulted, she officially supported 
the project of a conference— suggested by her 
— and presented to Europe by the Sultan, who, 
by this means, referred the proposals of France 
to be discussed by an international assembly. 
The propositions of France did not tend in 
any way to introduce in Morocco a rSginu 
analogous to the one applied to the Regency 
of Tunis. Moreover, France has never invoked 
in her pourparlers with the Maghzen * a pre- 
tended mandate of Europe ; M. Saint Ren£ 
Taillandier has fulfilled, with a perfect correct- 
ness, the mission which had been entrusted to 
him and which did not affect either the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan, or the situation of any 
Power resulting from treaties. 

* The Sultan's Cabinet composed of six Ministers. 
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It is upon the incident of the French 
mission to Fez that the history of that acute 
crisis turns : it will contain four acts. 



/ 



Prologue or First Act : March 23, 1904 



On March 23, 1904, the German Am- 
bassador at Paris asked the French Foreign 
Minister, what he admitted was perhaps an 
indiscreet question — namely, whether the 
French Government had signed, or was on 
the point of signing an agreements with Great 
Britain? This step shows that German 
diplomatists are never caught napping. 

M. Delcass6 replied that nothing was 
signed as yet. In fact the agreement was 
signed on April 8. But M. Delcass6 was 
only fencing diplomatically with a question 
which the German Ambassador had no right 
to ask. However, the French Minister 
informed Prince Radolin that the English and 
French Governments were in communication 
on the subject of Morocco and other questions, 
and that an entente would probably be arrived 
at. He went on to outline the general nature 
of the proposed agreement, giving also a 

4 
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specific assurance that commercial liberty 
would be rigorously and entirely respected. 
The German Ambassador found those ex- 
planations, "very natural and perfectly 
reasonable," and thanked M. Delcassi for 
making them. 



April 12, 1904. 

The next landmark in the story was on 
April 12, 1904, when Prince Biilow said in 
the Reichstag that there was nothing, so far 
as he was aware, to object to in the Anglo- 
French Agreement from the point of view 
of German interests. These interests, he 
explained, were so far as Morocco was 
concerned commercial, and he had no reason 
to think that any power was threatening 
them. 

The French Ambassador in Berlin thanked 
the Imperial Chancellor for his friendly observa- 
tions in the Reichstag. And thus ends the 
first act of the drama in an amicable exchange 
of views. 
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Second Act. 

The second act begins with the rumble of 
a coming storm. The French Ambassador 
at Berlin reported that a Press agitation was 
beginning for a more active policy in Morocco, 
and as everyone is aware, Press agitations about 
foreign policy are not always spontaneous in 
Germany. The statement was then made 
that the French Government had never com- 
municated the Anglo-French Agreement to 
Germany. 

With regard to that rumour, Prince Billow 
stated that, in reality, no "official communication 
had been made to Germany." 

M. Delcass6 retorted that he had, in effect, 
told Germany all about the Agreement as 
stated before in his interview with the German 
Ambassador, sixteen days previous to its being 
signed ;' and as for communicating it afterwards, 
what was the use, asked the French Minister, 
of doing so, when the document was published 
in the Press for all the world to read ? 

So far so good, but the non-official communi- 
cation was a tactical blunder. It gave any 
Power, not officially informed, a handle to take 
hold of, if mischief was meant. 
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^v^Third Act. / 

The third act opens with the Kaiser s visit 
to Tangier, which the German Press had made 
known beforehand. It was on the 31st of 
March, 1905, that the Emperor of Germany, 
the greatest of all theatrical managers, arrived 
in sight of the Moorish seaport. He landed at 
11.30, in great pomp, with about fifty persons 
of his entourage. He went straight to the 
German Legation, which he left about two 
hours afterwards to return on board his cruiser. ^ 
It was during his visit at the German Legation / 
that His Majesty successively received the 1 
representatives of the Powers. 

The special envoy of the Sultan, the Sheriff 
Moulay Abdelmalek, who had received and 
harangued the German Sovereign on his land- 
ing, accompanied him to the Legation and then 
escorted him back to theshorSi,^^^.,,^.--^ — - — 



WilliamTT, in answer to the welcome speech 
of the uncle of the Sultan, pronounced the 
following words : — " It is to the Sultan, in his 
quality of an independent sovereign, that I 
make my visit to-day. I hope that under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, a free Morocco will 
remain open to the pacific competition of all 
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the nations, without monopoly and without 
annexation, on an absolute equality. My visit 
to Tangier is intended to make it known that 
I am resolved to do all in my power to 
efficaciously safeguard the interests of Germany 
in Morocco, since I consider the Sultan as an 
absolutely free sovereign. It is with him alone 
that I wish to have an understanding upon 
the proper means to safeguard those interests. 
As to the reforms which the Sultan has the 
intention to make, it seems to me that he 
ought to proceed with much caution, taking 
into account the religious sentiments of the 
population so that public order should not be 
troubled. " 

lis sensational speech was intended to 
remind the world that Germany considered as 
null and void the Anglo-French Agreement 
concerning Morocco, and at the same time 
that he took under his protection the Sultan 
of Morocco, as he had already done with 
Abdul Hamid, the Sultan of Turkey, whom 
he had proclaimed in a speech at Damascus 
as the Calif, or the head of three hundred 
millions of Mussulmans, who may safely rely 
on the friendship of the great War Lord of 
Europe, the Protector of the Commander of the 
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Faithful. Three hundred millions of Mussul- 
mans, together with sixty million Germans, 
these hosts combined were surely more than 
enough to bring back to their right senses 
Great Britain and France. 

Mr. Lowther, the new British Minister at 
Tangier, proceeded to Fez in May, and so 
also did the German Minister, Count von 
Tatterbach, and the Spanish Minister, Senor 
Llaveria, all being united on the principle of 
protecting Europeans. The British Minister, 
in a statement at Tangier, announced that 
His Majesty's Government were determined 
to discharge their obligation to support France 
under the Treaty of April 8. 1904, and that 
such support would in no way prejudice the 
rights of third parties. Count von Tattenbach 
declared that Germany merely insisted on equal 
rights with other nations and on the integrity of 
the Moorish Empire. 

X)n May 28 > the Sultan rejected the French 
proposals for reforms,* and suggested a 

*M. Saint-Ren^ Taillandier was sent to Fez as a 
special Commissioner to present a project of reforms 
intended to benefit Morocco and Algeria. The envoy 
was received in formal andience by the Sultan, on January 
29, 1905. The proposals were submitted by the Sultan to 
an assembly of Moorish chiefs summoned for the purpose, 
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conference with the Powers who would find 
out the best way to put into execution the 
reforms he had decided to introduce into his 
dominions. Germany, which, without doubt, 
had inspired the Maghzen proposal for a 
conference, of course accepted it. Great 
Britain declined, though it was understood 
that she was ready to modify her refusal if 
France should see her way to agree ; and 
several other Powers made their acceptance 
contingent on that of France. From that 
time forward the state of Franco-German 
relations became rapidly worse. ^ 

What had happened in the interval — what 
had intervened since the friendly diplomatic 
interchange of assurances of the previous 
year ? 

Well, the chronology of that year (1905) 
points to the stricken-field of Mukden (March 
14) where Russia, terribly defeated, would 
undoubtedly prevent the Tsar, for years to 
come, from interfering in European affairs. 

but they strenuously opposed them. In March it became 
known that the German Government had informed the 
Sultan that Germany was not a party to the agreement 
made by France with Great Britain and Spain, and at 
the same time it was announced that the German Emperor 
would shortly visit Tangier, 
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The French Ambassador, writing from Berlin 
in April, communicated his fears that Germany 
might deem the embarrassments of Frances 
ally a suitable opportunity for adopting a 
more forward policy in Morocco. 

The fact is that things moved rapidly 
toward a great crisis. An arrangement to 
which, on the first informal communication. 
Germany made no objection, and in which 
she seemed to acquiesce for a year, now 
becomes full of trouble for France. 

On the 4th of Tune, 1905, M. Delcassi 
recAVed a despatch from the French 
Ambassador at Rome, informing him that 
the Italian Government had been advised 
by the German Ambassador in Rome that, 
having heard that France had sent an 
ultimatum to the Sultan of Morocco, it would 
mean war between Germany and France 
if the latter took another step against the 
Sultan. The Italian Government immediately 
asked for ampler explanation from Berlin, 
but this, when received, was in no way 
precise, and it was because of this that the 
Italian Government made tTie French 
representive acquainted with what was going 
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When M. Delcass^ heard of this, he at 
once understood the perfidiousness and gravity 
of the situation which soon became known 
to the public. 

The political opponents of the Ministei 
for Foreign Affairs accused him in the Press 
of having caused this crisis by his blundering 
diplomacy. 

The French Cabinet itself became uneasy 
with regard to this heated controversy 
between political parties. The Premier, 
M. Bouvier, did not conceal his disapprobation 
of the policy followed by his colleague of 
the Foreign Ofifice, and to the friends who 
came to see him, he traced an ideal plan 
of the line of policy which should be pursued 
by France. ** I do not understand,'* said he 
to them, '*why we should be on bad terms 
with Germany. Our present situation is 
ridiculous and dangerous : it is that of two 
persons inhabiting the same house, and who, 
when meeting in the staircase, do not salute 
each other and even look angry. This would 
end fatally by blows. When people live under 
the same roof, it is far better for them to be 
friendly. And what things France and 
Germany would accomplish if they could 
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agree ? The Premier thought that the present 
diplomatic conflict was merely personal. He 
would induce M. Delcass6 to have a 'talk* 
with Germany. The Premier thought that 
a friendly 'talk' would soon disperse the 
passing cloud." 

M. Delcass6, who saw things in their true 
light, told the friends who came to see him : 
**Yes, I know that my colleagues in the 
Cabinet wish to part with me. Germany 
does not want a satisfaction of self-respect ; 
she wants a. satisfaction of interests. The 
question before us at the present moment 
is not a question of person, not even a 
commercial one! The problem has a higher 
and broader import : the issue, at the present 
moment, is a question of an entirely new 
policy bearing on the time to come. The 
question is to know whether we shall break 
off with friendships, which we have contracted, 
in order to become the allies of Germany. 
Such is what is required, such is the brutal 
request addressed to us and that all the 
diplomatic artifices can hardly conceal. I 
will never consent to that: An alliance 
with Germany is the ratification by France 
of her dismemberment and th^ loss of h^r 
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two provinces. A nation is not dishonoured c 
when it is beaten, or when, the dagger onj 
its throat, it is forced to sign a disastrous! 
treaty. But a nation is dishonoured when \y 
ceases to protest, when it gives assent to its rum. 
Its decadence begins with its renunciation." 

The great majority of the members of the 
French Parliament thought that the resignation /yV.^./j^ 
of M. Delcassi would avoid war and a disaster. 



Sensational Sitting of the Cabinet at the 

Elysee, on June 6th. 

At that memorable sitting, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs defended himself vehemently 
and repelled the blame cast upon him for not 
having officially communicated to Germany 
the text of the Franco- English Convention. 
M. Delcass^ retorted that he had given notice 
of that Convention to the German Ambassador 
in Paris, as proved by a written document, 
now in the archives of the Foreign Office. 
And although he did not treat Germany on 
the same footing as England, Spain and Italy, 
was he not authorised, so to do, by the former 
declarations of Germany herself, who had, on 
several occasions, categorically signified that 
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she was not interested in what passed in the 
Mediterranean waters. It was well known 
that Germany, at the time of the Cretan 
affairs, was solicited to intervene in concert 
with England, France, Russia and Italy, and 
she had energetically refused to join the other 
Powers, alleging that she had no interests in 
the Mediterranean. 

Continuing his defence, M. Delcasse showed 
what was his plan of action ; he declared that 
France could not go to the international 
conference proposed by Germany without 
lowering herself and altogether without running 
the risk of submitting to the discussion of 
third Powers two agreements — that with 
England, in April, and that with Spain in 
October — to which she had placed her 
signature, and which, moreover, had received 
the sanction of her parliament He then 
explained that it was necessary, with great 
courtesy, but also with clearness, to decline 
the offer to go to the Conference, and by 
written documents he showed that England, 
Spain, Italy, Russia and the United States 
were equally ready to refuse to go to the 
Conference, He then added that it was 
needless to be preoccupied concerning the 
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attitude 6f the Sultan of Morocco, and that it 
would suffice to remind him that France, by 
the situation of her Algerian frontier, had the 
power to show herself his most sincere and 
disinterested friend, and at the same time the 
Power that could inspire him with most fear 
and annoyances. 

The question to decide now, continued the 
Minister, is not that of a personality, it is the 
the fate of a policy. We must know whether 
France, after thirty years, is free to carry out 
the policy which she likes, or whether, on the 
contrary, she is reduced to a state of de- 
pendence and subjection. The question is to 
know whether a Power bordering Morocco and 
having the assent of the neighbouring countries 
— England, Spain, Italy — can exercise her 
pacific and civilising influence, or whether she ^il^^ 
must bend before the interference and the * 
injunctions of Germany, whose nearest land 
possession lies several thousand kilometres 
away from Morocco, and who, fifteen years 
ago, had not a subject in Morocco. If you 
bend your head to-day, you will again bei 
obliged to do the same to-morrow and fori 
ever. And you do not know, beside, whether, |i 
as to-day, you will have well-nigh Tii^ H 
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unanimous support of the world ? Th6s ended 
the plea of M. Delcass6. 

M. Rouvier, in his answer to this telling 
speech, strongly expressed the conviction that 
the policy of his colleague had not been con- 
siderate enough to Germany, who had for 
some time entertained the thought that his 
policy tended more and more to isolate 
Germany in Europe. You have detached 
from her, said the Premier in anger, Italy and 
Spain, and entirely monopolised England.* 

M. Delcass6 interrupted in anger ; " Excuse 
me, I had charge of the foreign affairs of 
France ; I had not to watch over the exterior 
relations of Germany.** 

M, Rouvier went on to state that the affair 
would be arranged and that France could go 
to the Conference without lowering her 
position ; it was only necessary to obtain 

* These strange and unpatriotic words came from a 
Prime Minister who was bound to know Prince Bismarck's 
unrelenting hatred to France which he had succeeded in 
encircling with the iron grip of the Triple Alliance. And 
now it is the Premier of the injured nation who takes the 
part of the aggressor. M. Rouvier will not have to wait 
long before he repents his harsh conduct towards his 
former colleague. 
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certain guarantees beforehand ; Germany had 
been uselessly hurt and made uneasy ; it will 
suffice to "talk" and explain things with her. 
Nothing will be easier than to dissipate her 
mistrust. 

The other Ministers siding with the Premier, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs left the Elys6e 
and went straight to his office to write his 
resignation. 

The speech of M. Rouvier having convinced 
his colleagues, the Cabinet consented that 
France should go to the Conference. 

The Premier takes the Foreign Office 
Vacated by M. Delcasse. 

M. Rouvier, once installed in his office, wished 
immediately to have a ''friendly talk" with 
the German Ambassador on the Moroccan 
question. Accordingly, there was a first 
meeting on June 11. At the end of it, Prince 
Badolin repeated to M. Rouvier : We desire 
the Conference. If it does not take place, it 
will be the status quo ; and you must at the 
same time know that we are behind Morocco, 
which, in plain language, means that all the 
German forces will join those of the Sultan. 
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What a sarcastic and bellicose reply to give 
to a man who seemed, as it were, to have held 
a brief for Germany in the sensational sitting 
of the French Cabinet, on the 6th of June, 
which sealed the fate of M. Delcass6. Thus, 
five days after his dismissal, M. Delcass^'s 
words seemed to become true : namely, if you 
bend your head to-day, you will again be 
obliged to do the same to-morrow and for 
ever. 



Threats of Prince Bulow, June 23RD. 

The French Government accepted the prin- 
ciple of a conference, but, in the meanwhile, 
it desired the basis of it to be first defined. It 
was at this stage of the pourparlers that Prince 
Bulow had recourse to threatening, words. 

M. Bihour, the French Ambassador in 
Berlin, in a despatch of June 23rd., reported 
that the Chancellor, Prince Balow, warned 
France against lingering on a road, **on the 
edge of which there was a precipice, and even 
an abyss '* {une route bordde de precipices et 
cCahimes), 

All through this critical period France was 
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hastily arming and preparing herself for the 
impending conflict* 

Her Eastern population, along the German 
frontier, were getting ready to abandon their 
homes. Amid all this anxiety, there was in 
France the lingering hope that an unprovoked 
attack from Germany would bring Great 
Britain actively on the side of France. This 
hope was founded on the fact of the 
enthusiastic greetings between English and 
French sailors at their memorable meetings in 
Cherbourg and Portsmouth. 



A Ray of Hope, July id. 

At last, on July lo, it was announced by M. 
Rouvier in the Chamber of Deputies, that an 
agreement had been arrived at as to the hold- 
ing of a conference on Moroccan affairs. 
France had abandoned her original objections 
to a conference in view of German assurances 
which were embodied in the following note 

♦Thus taken unawares, napping as it were, on her 
Eastern Frontier, France spent in haste ;^i 0,000,000. 
This unexpected outlay greatly disturbed the balance of her 

budget. 

5 
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from Prince Radolin : — " The Government of 
the Republic having agreed to take part in the 
conference proposed by the Sultan of Morocco, 
the Imperial Government has commissioned 
me to confirm to you its verbal declarations, 
according to which it will pursue at the 
conference no course compromising the 
legitimate interests of France in Morocco or 
contrary to her rights resulting from the 
treaties or arrangements in harmony with the 
following principles," etc. 

It is needless to reproduce here the con- 
ditions mentioned in that note, because all 
will be explained in the result of the 
anticipated conference. 

For the sake of peace, said M. Rouvier to 



his friends, we agree to go to the conference 
in order not to give to the Moroccan question 
proportions greater than it ought to obtain. 
What France wants is calm, settled weather in 
Europe, since the more thunder there is about 
the greater chance there is of attracting to 
herself the lightning. That arises from no 
lack of' courage or self-respect on the part of 
France, but from causes she is powerless to pre- 
vent, such as her position on the map, where 
she is surrounded by powerful neighbours. 
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Jatio ns concerning the elaboration 
of the full programme of the conference, which 
was conducted in Paris, dragged on for 
another ten weeks, their progress being hardly 
improved by the fact that during their course 
a loan of ;^ 500,oc)o'was arranged for the Sultan 
by certain German financiers (though this was 
said to be a proceeding apart from the German * 
Government) and moreover that German con- 
tractors obtained a concession for the construc- 
tion of harbour works at Tangier, which had 
been promised to a French company. 

Ultimately, however, on September 28, an 
agreemeTit was signed by which the question of 
the two business concessions, just mentioned, 
was amicably arranged ; and a programme of 
the conference was at last agreed to. 




Speech of Prince Bulow in the 
Reichstag, Dec. 6. 

On the 6th of December, Prince Biilow 
delivered an important speech in the Reichstag 
in defence of the increase of the German Navy. 

In answer to a question on foreign affairs, 
the Chancellor said — " that he could not bring 
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before the public all the contents of diplomatic 
documents bearing upon Morocco. The 
Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 1904, 
referring to that country, is equivalent to 
saying that England abandons her interest in 
that country in favour of France. We have 
never contested with the English Government, 
nor later with the Spanish Government, the 
right to dispose of the interests of their subjects 
in Morocco, but the right of Germany could not 
be suppressed by the fact of an Anglo-French 
Convention. Those rights are the result of 
the Madrid Convention of 1880, and further- 
more of the German-Moroccan Commercial 
treaty of 1890. Consequently the Anglo- 
French treaty could not create privileged 
rights, which were, in virtue of the 1 7th article 
of the Madrid Convention, in contradiction^ 
with the rights of the most favoured nation, 
which rights were enjoyed by the other States. 
It was necessary, not only to obtain the assent 
of Morocco itself, but also that of the signatory 
Powers who elaborated that Convention. 

In virtue of existing treaties, we had the right 
to give an advice, when the situation was trans- 
formed. Our commercial interests in that 
country are considerable, and we cannot allow 
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an evolution which was to end in our com- 
plete exclusion from that market* 

Some organs of the French Press pretended 
that the Anglo-French treaty was hostile to 
Germany. In some other quarters, there were 
tendencies to create difficulties for us.f 

The Minister responsible for the security and 
the peace of a great country must not remain 
asleep nor allow himself to be duped J : he 
must wait quietly till the situation is cleared up 
in some way or other. We abided by that 
conception, and we did not depart from- our 
r6le of observers up to the time when the 
Sultan s Government asked our representative 

*How can such preposterous statements be advanced 
by a statesman who had read the articles of the Anglo- 
French Agreement at the time they were made public, and 
to which the same statesman declared the year before from 
the same rostrum that Germany had nothing to object 
to concerning that Agreement ? 

t The Chancellor now considers the members of the 
Reichstag to be schoolboys he can amuse by such cock- 
and-bull stories. 

t No one threatened the security and the peace of 
Germany, nor the sleep of the great statesman who trans- 
mits to the world the orders given him by his master; 
nobody would venture to dupe the great Empire, because 
it is always the reverse that has happened. 
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at Tangier whether it was true that the French 
Minister was the mandatory of the European 
Powers ?* 

Nearly at the same time, we learnt that the 
programme presented by the French Govern- 
ment contained demands incompatible with the 
maintenance of the status quo in North Afrifca. 
In order to remove all doubt on that subject, 
some organs of the French Press patronised 
the idea that Morocco should be put in 
the same situation as Tunis in respect of 
France.f 

* In order to refute this gratuitous charge proferred by 
the German Government, M. Saint Ren^ de Taillandier 
sent to M. Delcasse the following despatch from Fez on 
the 9th of April, 1905 : — In answer to the allegations with 
which the German Press armed itself against us, your 
Excellence can affirm, in the most categorical manner, that 
I have never in conversation with the Sultan, invoked a 
pretended European mandate. If I have pointed out to 
the Maghzen the danger of impairing commerce on account 
of the bad organisation of their ports, I have never 
founded our right to give advice to the Sheriffian 
Government, except as to what concerns our own position, 
recently recognised by agreements concluded with the 
Powers who are the nearest to Morocco and are most 
directly interested in the affairs of that country. 

t If there has been such suggestions on the part of some 
French newspapers, the opinion expressed in them was 
merely an academic verbiage which had not a particle of 
influence over the pacific men who have govemed France 
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Our point of view is that this design of 
France is devoid of all basis with regard to 
international rights, and jeopardises the 
interests of all the States which participated in 
the previous Moroccan Conferences and were 
not consulted by France. 

The French Government has now accepted 
the idea of a Conference, and has agreed with 
us about the programme to be presented to an 
international gathering. As a matter of course, 
we shall continue to represent and defend in 
that Conference what we have till now con- 
sidered as just and equitable. We shall not 
allow ourselves to be disturbed in our peaceful 
task by tentatives suggested by an ancient 
hostility ; attributing to German policy untruth- 



since the establishment of the third Republic. Prince 
Billow knows very well that if any French Ministry were to 
ask the Chambers for the smallest grant to accomplish the 
Tunisification of Morocco, that Ministry would at once be 
removed from power. 

What about the grand schemes of the Pan-Germanic 
Press ? Are they also merely day-dreams ? The moment 
the German Government acts in accordance with those 
wild schemes, so soon will the whole of Europe combine to 
stop the Prussianisation of the Continent. 
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ful motives in order to sow distrust and 
suspicion on our love of peace.* 

It has been said that we were looking for an 
opportunity to throw ourselves on France. 
^ Jwhatfor? 

^Y Would it be for a desire of retaliation ? 
[ Nothing could explain it. 
V I Would it be out of love of war ? 

It is absurd. 
\ L "^ ^'s quite absurd to pretend that we wished 
to force France to march with us against 
England, f All these falsehoods can only be 

* One would be inclined to believe that Prince Btilow 
comes from another planet and is quite ignorant of Prussian 
History. 

t This statement of the Chancellor is in full contradiction 
with the one made by M. Delcass^ to his Parliamentary 
friends, shortly before the sensational sitting of the French 
Cabinet, on June the 6th : " The question at the present 
moment between France and Germany is not a question of 
person, not even a commercial one ! The problem has a 
higher and broader import: the issue before us is a 
question of an entirely new policy with regard to the 
future. The question is to know whether we shall break 
off with friendships, which we lately contracted, in order to 
become the allies of Germany. Such is what is required, 
such is the brutal request addressed to us, and that all the 
diplomatic artifices can hardly conceal; I will never 
consent to that." (Delcass^.) 

It now rests with the impartiality of the reader to decide 
which of these different statements are to be believed. 
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explained by the fact that there exist towards 
us hostile dispositions against which we must 
be on our guard. 

Our traditional policy consists in developing 
all the forces of our civilisation, both abroad and 
at home, and in being always armed against 
the horrors of war. 

If there are people who have not yet realised 
our peaceful intentions, it is because they do 
not wish to see and be persuaded. Oratorical 
assurances to prove the fact would not convince 
them. * 

French Livre Jaune (Yellow- Book). 

On the 14th of December, 1905, the French 
Government published a parliamentary Yellow- 
book in which was given a full account of the 
long diplomatic wrangle between France and 
Germany during the summer of that year. 
That document shows to the world that France 
had done all in her power to pacify the anger of 
Germany. It likewise shows that at that time 
Europe was on the verge of a terrible calamity. 

* Surely not those of Prince Billow's unless such people 
were purblind or demented. 
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Germany was thinking of war, and the outbreak 
of hostilities was only prevented by the prudent 
and pacificdispositionof the French Government, 
whose policy was straightforward all along, but 
we cannot say as much of the proceedings of 
the other side. Such has been the view of 
those who have carefully perused the Yellow- 
book. Long is it, indeed, since a work of this 
sort has created such a sensation. The French 
people can now perceive that there was the 
fullest justification for this alarm, and most of 
them are expressing the opinion that they were 
within a hair's breadth of war. Now they are 
also realising that their Government was in the 
right throughout, and awaking to the fact that 
M. Delcass6 had been very harshly dealt with. 
This is the logical outcome of the official 
exposition of what had passed. And what is 
more, it is seen from the despatches published 
that absolutely nothing was gained by M. 
Delcassis retirement, as the relations with 
Germany remained in their acute state, threats 
being even employed to compel M. Rouvier to 
agree to a Conference. It was a case of 
Conference or War. 

There is no doubt that in raising the question 
of Morocco, without apparent reason, Germany 
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has not given evidence of honesty. While M. 
Delcass^ endeavoured to enlighten her, she 
systematically refused to see, to hear, to under- 
stand. She went off sheltering herself behind 
diplomatic formalities that she could not 
seriously invoke, and of which the Yellow-book 
disposes in a lucid and concise manner. 

French Premier's Speech, December 16 

Two days after the appearance of the Yellow- 
book, M. Rouvier read a speech before the 
Chamber of Deputies : 

** Messieurs, 

**On the joth of last July, I made known to 
the Chamber the first results of the negotiations 
between Germany and France with regard to 
the Moroccan Conference. 

" The Government of the Republic did not 
agree to participate in that Conference till it 
had at first agreed with the Imperial Govern- 
ment upon the principles which constitute the 
indispensable guaranteeing of the interests of 
France in Morocco, and of its special situation 
concerning the Sherififian Empire. 

"It was that agreement which constituted the 
protocol of the 8th of July. In communicating 
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it to the members of the Chamber, I begged 
them to put off any debate on the Moroccan 
affairs, till the time when I could furnish them 
with more complete explanation ; in fact, we 
had yet to determine the programme of the 
Conference and to cause it concertedly to be 
accepted by the Sultan. 

•* On the 28th of last September, I signed with 
Prince Radolin a new protocol, which fixed the 
project of the programme, conformably to the 
principles adopted in the exchange of the 
letters of the 8th of J uly. 

" I had equally promised to Parliament to 
place before it the documents concerning the 
Moroccan question. The Yellow-book, which 
has been distributed to you, will permit you to 
appreciate, in its aggregate the policy followed 
by France in Morocco and the incidents which 
have marked the last phase of it ; an impartial 
mind will find in it the proof of the moderation 
and the righteousness of our action. 

" France, Gentlemen, cannot be without a 
policy in Morocco ; the form and the direction 
which the evolution of the Moroccan Empire 
will take in the future, will influence in a 
decisive manner the destinies of our Northern 
African possessions. 
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\ "' For sixty years, the neighbourhood of 
Worocco has been for Algeria a permanent 
cause of trouble and agitation. The security 
of our communications and of our frontier posts ; 
the security of our Algerian subjects, con- 
tinually being threatened by excitements of all 
kinds ; the constant presence on our confines of 
the rebels and the fugitives of every insurrec- 
tion ; the continuous aggression, not of isolated 
marauders, but of hordes of several thousand 
men : everything imposed on us the necessity 
to claim that the border State should fulfil its 
obligations towards us. ^^-r^ 

**The Yellow-book, which we have dis/^^V 
tributed to you, contains a faithful account of our ^ 
efforts, and of the methods which we have applied ^ 
to the solution of the problem. We have long Z^'K- 
hoped, we have even been able at certain ;f J ' 
moments to expect that we should obtain from ^ J^ 
the Moroccan Government efficient assistances ^ , 
and continuous collaboration. The agreements z^? 
of 1 89 1 and 1892 were the most proper to ^^ '•' 
assure that result. But the Moroccan Govern-^"^^^ 
ment, left to itself, was not capable of ^"^ 
accomplishing its elementary duties towards '\^^ 
strangers. Interior disorder has not ceased to ^ 
increase ; rebellion has taken a footing in 



^^^< 
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Morocco upon an important part of the territory, 
and the Maghzen h?is reached such a degree 
of weakness that he no longer makes the 
necessary effort to guarantee the security of 
Europeans. 

** The danger of that contagious anarchy, the 
legitimity of our grievances, have been 
recognised by the Powers whose interests, in 
different degrees, are, with ours, the most 
important in Morocco. Those powers have 
admitted that the heavy responsibilities of the 
Maghzen towards us, being added to our 
special position, authorised us to present our- 
selves to him, in agreement with us, no longer 
as plaintives, but as counsellors, acknowledging 
that if our counsels were listened to, general 
civilisation would benefit by them. 

*' Such was the situation when the interven- 
tion of Germany took place. Germany did not 
judge it sufficient to be informed of our 
agreements ; deeming that her interests 
required that she should have been more 
directly consulted, she has officially supported 
the project of a conference presented by the 
Sultan, who, in this manner, appealed from our 
proposals to an international consultation. As 
we intended not to let the Moroccan question 
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take greater proportions than it ought to have, 
we have agreed to go to the Conference. 

** In what situation do we present ourselves 
to it, and what do we intend to do in it ? 

** There could no longer exist to-day any 
mistake concerning the character and the 
hearing of the proposals that our Minister at 
Fez presented to the Sultan for his acceptance. 
Those proposals tended in no way to introduce 
into Morocco a regime similar to the one 
applied in the Regency of Tunis. Beside, we 
have never invoked with the Maghzen a 
pretended mandate from Europe ; M. Saint- 
Ren6 Taillandier has fulfilled with perfect 
correctness the mission which we have 
entrusted to him and which did not question 
the sovereign rights of the Sultan, nor the 
situation of the powers, such as it results from 
treaties. We have already traced those limits ; 
nothing remains for us but to keep faithful to 
ourselves. 

** It is not a discussion of jurists which will 
open at the Conference. The question placed 
before that assembly is very simple. Each 
Power has rights in Morocco : they are not 
contested. Each Power will benefit by the 
treaties : there has never been a question of 
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infringing them. Lastly, each Power, in a 
certain measure, can defend its own interests. 
Those interests ought to be respected. But 
our duty before the Conference is to show the 
special quality of our rights and the importance 
of our own interests. 

** Our rights first. There is no question of 
our Algerian frontier which remains the 
exclusive business of France and ^forocco ; that 
is a reserve explicitly sanctioned by the protocol 
of July 8, and confirmed on September 28th. 

** But the special situation which we occupy 

in Morocco does not result solely from the 

contiguity of our frontiers. Our right has a 

more general bearing. It consists in this : that 

France is a Mussulman Power in Northern 

Africa ; that we have to maintain and preserve 

there our authority over a population of six 

millions of natives in contact with 700,600 

European colonists, that the community ol 

I / language, religion and race, which brings that 

)^ population into sentiment with Morocco, 

u^ '.renders it sympathetic with all the excitements 

/H ' r which can be developed in the neighbouring 

' \ State, be it by the absence of a regular 

'.*• _^ Government, be it by the constitution of a 

*T hostile Government. We are therefore entitled 



S\^^ 



V 
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to claim in the Sheriffian Empire the existence 
of a power at the same time traditional and 
obeyed everywhere, and furthermore to be 
assured that that government will never be 
brought to use its authority to threaten our 
territory and trouble our colony. <?^ 

"Nothing is more real than that right It 
does not infringe any foreign right. It 
guarantees those of the civilised Powers. 

" The foreign policy of the French Republic is 
easy to define : Faithful to an alliance which 
has remained intact, faithful to precious 
friendships, free from all arriire-pens^e^ 
desirous to entertain courteous relations with 
all, and even reciprocally trusting, France sure 
of herself, keeping the conscience of the 
nobility of its history and of its destinies, has 
no other aim, we affirm it loudly, but to 
safeguard her rights, her interests and the full 
exercise of her liberty 1 " 



German White-book. 

A German White-book, purporting to be an 
answer to the French Yellow-book, made its 
appearance about the time when the Delegates 
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to the Conference of Algesiras were about to 
meet. In the first pages of that meagre 
document are published a series of newspapers 
extracts, among which is notably to' be found 
the following : 

'* The Times of March 20, 1905, published a 
telegram from its correspondent at Tangier, 
dated March 19, 1905. Intentionally or 
unintentionally the French Minister gave the 
Sultan to understand that he represented not 
only France, but practically all Europe." 

The object of the German Government in 
publishing at the head of its White-book this 
extract from The Times is to prove that even 
in the newspapers friendly to France, it has 
been necessary to recognise that M. Saint- 
Ren6 Taillandier represented himself to the 
Sultan as the mandatory of Europe. 

Now the Tangier correspondent of The 
Times who sent this despatch published in the 
White-book, is here at Algesiras. He has 
assured the correspondent of the Matin on his 
word that the news contained in his despatch 
was communicated to him by the German 
Legation at Tangier. "We must hope," 
remarks The Times^ "that the Government in 
Berlin was ignorant of the source of in- 
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formation obtained by our correspondent. 
Nevertheless, this incident cannot help 
arousing suspicion as to the impartiality 
of the documents published in the White- 
book." 

It is useless to reproduce further extracts 
from that State-paper which reiterates state- 
ments already made known by the speeches 
of the Chancellor. It is nevertheless a new 
feature to insert among diplomatic documents 
the tittle-tattle found in daily newspapers. 



Before the Conference. 

After all the diplomatic and Press wrangling 
between France and Germany caused by 
the speech of the German Emperor at 
Tangier, the anticipations of the results of 
the Algesiras Conference were depressing 
and almost sombre among the Paris public. 
Perhaps the most unfavourable feature in the 
situation, as drawn by observers, was almost 
the certainty that not one of the Powers, 
going into the Conference, knew precisely 
what it was going to do when the Delegates 
had assembled. 
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The general public considered that France 
and Germany went to Algesiras in the same 
way that two rivals appear before an arbitrator. 
Europe beheld a Germany in chronic ill- 
humour, always ready to find fault with what is 
going on among her neighbours, and even 
threatening them with her sharp and ready 
sword. On the other hand, Europe beheld an 
affable, conciliatory France ready to make any 
concession compatible 'with her honour or 
security. 



Opening of the Conference, 
January i6th, 1906. 



The Conference opened at Algesiras on the 
1 6th of January, 1906. The Plenipotentiaries 
of the Powers assembled at three in the 
afternoon in the drawing-rooms of the Casa 
Consistorial of Algesiras. 

The thirteen States represented were : 
Austria- Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Morocco, 
Portug)sil, Spain, Russia, Sweden, and the 
United States. 

His Excellency the Duke of Almodovar, the 
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first Delegate of Spain, was unanimously 
elected president of the Conference. 

The first sittings went smoothly enough 
during the discussions of minor subjects, such 
as the importation of firearms and other 
articles of commerce, the repression of 
smuggling, the question of custom-house duties, 
etc. But the moment the two most important 
questions, that of the establishment of a State 
Bank, and that of the regulation of the police 
in the seaports, began to be discussed, it 
became evident that the two antagonists' views 
were irreconcilable. Both stood immovable on 
the ground they had taken up, and could not 
be brought to any settlement. The sittings 
had to be suspended until further orders had 
been received either from Berlin or Paris. 
-^ The delegates, getting unnerved, would ^ no 
longer tolerate this unreasonable delay in the 
negotiations, especially if Germany did not 
clearly show that she was ready to come to 
terms. Mr. White, the American Delegate, 
frankly admitted that he was not going to 
remain for ever at Algesiras. Other envoys 
expressed the same sentiment. 
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End of the Conference, April 7th, 1906. 

At last, on the 7tK of April, 1906, the Con- 
ference, which opened on the i6th of January, 
terminated its work after 11 weeks of weary 
debates, distributed over 18 sittings. The 
delegates, in a plenary sitting, signed the 
Acte giniral "^^xx^ their patience had brought 
to a close. 

Before separating the Marquis Visconti- 
Venosta, first Delegate of Italy, pronounced 
the following speech : ** Before we place our 
signatures at the bottom of the General Act 
which represents the happy result of our efforts 
and good-will, I am sure I am the interpreter 
of your unanimous sentiments in proposing to 
you to offer our deep gratitude and thanks to 
the eminent statesman who has presided over 
the Conference with so much wisdom, and has 
given to our work a safe and at the same time 
benevolent direction. His unshakable con- 
fidence in a final agreement has sustained our 
confidence. His spirit of conciliation has been 
a guide and an example to the spirit of concilia- 
tion with which we were ourselves animated. 
We are happy to acknowledge how much the 
personal action exercised by the President 
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of the Conference has contributed to the 
accomplishment of the work of the international 
entente which we have undertaken in common* 
Kindly permit me to offer in your name to the 
P uke of Alm odoyar d^} Rio the testimony of 
our warm gratitude. I am sure I am re- 
sponding to your sentiments in begging our 
President before we separate to tender our 
respectful and grateful homage to the August 
Sovereign who deigned to give us such a 
gracious hospitality, in adding to it our best 
wishes for the welfare and the prosperity of the 
noble and great country whose destinies are 
entrusted to his rule." 

To which the President responded with great 
cordiality : *1 Gentlemen, now that our delibera- 
tions have come to an end, and that we are on 
the eve of separating, I feel the great satisfaction 
caused to us by the full success of our work. 
The months which we have spent in this town, 
the name of which will henceforth be associated 
with the history of the International Conference 
on Morocco, have been consecrated to the study 
of questions which the general opinion did not 
consider without apprehension. A spirit of 
concord has happily triumphed over all the 
obstacles. The relations which we have con- 
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tracted, at first official, were, as time went on, 
changed into cordial relations, and friendships 
issued from our common work. May I be 
permitted to think that in quitting this hall, the 
witness of our deliberations, each of us will 
take away with him the conviction of having 
collaborated to a fruitful work of peace and 
justice, the importance and the bearing of 
which will be considerable. Our mission being 
thus happily terminated, I declare this Confer- 
ence closed." 

We will now allow the two antagonists in 
this last duel to speak for themselves on the 
pacific result of their encounter. 



Debates in the Reichstag about the 
Conference, April 4. 

When the Reichstag assembled on April 4 — 

three days before the signing of the Acte 

giniral — the Imperial Chancellor rose to make 

a statement regarding the results of the 

Morocco Conference. 

"He was bound to weigh his words because 
(he results had not yet been discussed in the 
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Parliament of any country. Above all he was 
anxious not to endanger or impair an under- 
standing which had been achieved with so 
great difficulty. In order to appreciate 
German policy in the Morocco question it 
was necessary to compare the beginning of 
that policy with the conclusion now reached. 
A period of disquietude," continued the Chan- 
cellor, **lies behind us. There were weeks 
when the minds of men were filled with the 
idea of warlike complications. How did that 
come to pass? Were vital interests of the 
German people menaced so that those who 
are responsible for the conduct of our foreign 
policy should have thought of an appeal to 
arms } Were we going to fight about 
Morocco? No! not about Morocco. We 
have no direct political interests in Morocco, 
nor have we any political aspirations there. 
We have neither, like Spain, a Moorish past 
extending over centuries, nor have we like 
France, a frontier which for 1200 kilometres is 
contiguous with Morocco. We have not like 
those two countries any historical or moral 
vested rights acquired by manifold sacrifices. 
But we have economic interests in a country 
which is independent, which has hitherto been 
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only to a slight extent opened up, and which 
has a future of great promise. We were 
participants in an international convention 
which embodied the principle of equal rights. 
In virtue of a treaty of commerce we enjoyed 
the rights of the most-favoured nation. To 
see that those rights should not be disposed of 
without our consent was a question affecting 
the prestige of German policy and the dignity 
of the German Empire, it was a question in 
which we could not give way. On these 
principles the policy of Germany was clear. 
They had not wished to gain a territorial 
footing for themselves in Morocco, since to 
have done this would have weakened rather 
than have strengthened their position. What 
Germany wanted was to make clear that the 
German Empire would not let itself be treated 
as a qtmntiU ndgligeaJ)le, that the basis of an 
international agreement could not be altered 
without the consent of the Signatory Powers, 
and that in so important a commercial sphere, 
an independent country and one which is 
adjacent to the highways of the world s com- 
merce, the door must be kept open for the 
freedom of foreign competition : * the mountain 
we had to climb has been a rather difficult one. 
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Many a pathway was not without peril.'* A 
period of exertion and anxiety has just closed. 
I think that we can now look to the future with 
greater equanimity. The Algesiras Conference 
has, in my opinion, had a result which is equally 
satisfactory to France and to Germany, and 
which must redound to the advantage of all 
civilised countries." 



Criticism of this Speech given in the 
Reichstag by Herr Bebel, the Leader 

OF THE Socialists. 

Herr Bebel, whose speech was interrupted 
by the sudden illness of the Chancellor, main- 
tained that the storm which had been raised 
about Morocco had been altogether out of 
proportion to the extent of the German 
interests and to the results achieved. He 
referred in particular to the Emperor's demon- 
strative visit to Tangier, and asked what would 
have been* said in Germany, if, for example, 

* This is rather a good joke a la Bismarck^ if we bear in 
mind that the mountain and the crooked pathways com- 
plained of are entirely of the making of Germany, and the 
word France should be substituted for that of Germany. 
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King Edward bad acted in a similar fashion ? 
He contrasted the exhaustive character of the 
French Yellow- book with the meagre contents 
of the German White-book, and declared that 
the meagreness of the latter was a testimony to 
the powerlessness of the German Reichstag in 
matters of foreign policy. The French Yellow- 
book showed that M. Delcass6 had, from the 
first, been ready for negotiation and for com- 
promise. The Sultan had been prepared to 
agree to the French demands, and was only 
induced to stiffen his back at the instance of 
Germany, whose subsequent attitude must 
have caused him a disappointment like that 
experienced by the Chinese and by Mr. 
Kriiger on former occasions. Under Bismarck, 
the journey of Tangier and the Conference 
would have been impossible. What has been 
achieved, the international police inspector 
was merely decorative. He attributed the 
isolation of Germany to the zigzag policy of 
the last 1 8 years. ' * 

So much for the German point of view. 

* This last shaft is aimed at the German Emperor himself. 
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Declarations of M. Bourgeois* to the 
French Chamber on the i2th of April, 1906. 

When the present Cabinet was called to 
power, it manifested before the Senate and 
before the Chamber, its resolution to maintain 
the instructions already given to our 
representative at the Conference, and to follow 
a policy which, according to the expression 
of M. Rouvier, constituted the indispensable 
guaranteeing of the interests of France in 
Morocco, and of her special situation with 
regard to the Sheriffian Empire, etc. We had, 
in truth, not to consent to any sacrifice in order 
to find ourselves in accord with the unanimity 
of the Powers on all the economic questions. 
But two grave questions remained to be solved : 
the creation of a Sheriffian State Bank and 
the organisation of the police in the ports 
opened to international commerce. Upon the 
first point, we could not forget that the credit 
of the Moroccan Government had really been 
created by French capital, etc. In demanding 
for ourselves particular advantages in the new 
bank, we did not seek to serve interests purely 

*M. Bourgeois succeeded M. Rouvier at the Foreign 
Office. 
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financial, we claimed our legitimate share of 
influence and action in the work, indespensable 
to our African Empire, to the establishment of 
order and security in Morocco. The question 
of the organisation of the police was in our 
eyes still more important. That had been 
acknowledged in our arrangements of July and 
September, and we could not allow anyone to 
question again the special rights enjoyed by us 
as a bordering Mussulman Power ; we had 
recognised that another nation, our neighbour 
and friend, Spain, with whom we had to come 
to an agreement for more than one year, had 
also particular interests and rights. But if we 
were ready to undertake in concert with her, 
the task to come to the help of the Sultan in 
the organisation of the police, we were entitled 
to demand of the Conference not to allow a 
third Power to take on any point of the Empire 
a position similar to that which France and 
Spain alone held from their geographical and 
political situation, and also from their past 
services. Such were clearly the two questions 
still held in suspense in the deliberations at 
Algesiras when the present Cabinet took, on 
the 14th of last March, the responsibility of 
affairs. I have personally followed in the same 
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Spirit the policy pursued by my honourable 
predecessor. France had no arrilre pensie^ \ 
she sincerely wished the happy issue of the \ 
Conference, intending thereby to serve, not 
merely the views of her own policy, but also 
the superior interests of civilisation and peace^ 
She could then determine with great clearness 
the vital points upon which she would not yield. 
This being granted, France, in return, was 
ready to examine in the spirit of the highest 
conciliation and the broadest good will, the 
concessions which might be asked her on other 
points. We have thuS made known that it 
would appear impossible to us to accept, with 
regard to the organisation of the police, the 
attribution of the eighth port to a third Power ; 
that we had no objection to the institution of a 
general inspectorship, confided to an officer of 
a neutral Power, whose sole duty would be to 
make statements upon the results of the 
service of the police force, the cadres of which 
were to assure the instruction and the 
administration of the same, it being at the 
same time clearly understand that the inspector 
would neither intervene in its command nor in 
its instruction. If those points were accepted, 
we were inclined to ask the French creditors' 
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group of former loans to consent to the 
diminution of the number of the parts which 
they claimed in the subscription of the capital 
for the Sate Bank. We manifested by this 
concession our sincere wish to come to an 
understanding in reserving only the rights 
belonging to the bearers of securities, whom 
we could not juridically abandon ; finally, in 
establishing the repartition of the cadres^ of 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
two nations in the ports, in creating mixed 
cadres at Tangier and Casablanca, Spanish 
cadres at Tetuan and Larache, French cadres 
at Rabat, at Mozagan, at Safi and at Mogador, 
the Conference takes into consideration the 
conveniences of France and Spain, and 
enables us to proceed to that organisation in 
complete agreement with the Power whose 
interests in Morocco are ** solidary " with ours. 
If the dispositions of the Acte giniral of the 
7th of April appear to us comformable to the 
views of our country, we are not less happy to 
state that their results are accepted by all 
nations with sentiments which never fail to 
praise all equitable transactions. I should also 
be wanting in a sense of justice and gratitude 
if I did not highly record, among the causes of 
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the happy issue of the Conference, the elevation 
of views and the high impartiality of its 
President, the care of all the rights concerned 
which has constantly animated the Powers 
called to Algesiras, as a sort of Council of 
arbitration, and which, in the different phases 
of the Conference, suggested happy formulae 
of conciliation, notably the delegates of Italy, 
of the United States, and of Austria- Hungary, 
the confidence which has not ceased to unite 
Spain and France, and finally the unshakable 
firmness with which our constant ally, Russia, 
and England our equally faithful friend, never 
failed to maintain the legitimateness and the 
moderation of our cause. I wish, in terminating, 
to bring out in a few words what I will call the 
high morality of the work done at Algesiras. 
In being able to agree, after so long and so 
difficult debates, upon the terms of a transaction, 
honourable for all, founded on reason and 
equity, all the Powers present have manifested 
their willingness to subordinate their particular 
( views to the necessities of a general entente 
\ and thus secure for the welfare of the world 
,' the calm and the confidence derived from the 
^normal state of international relations. France, 
in that Conference, has put to the test the 

7 
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solidity of her alliances and friendships, to 
which were added precious sympathies ; she 
finds in this situation forces, all the greater, 
that she only wishes to put them in the service 
of civilisation, justice and peace. 



Consequences of the Algesiras 

Conference. 

France comes out of the Conference with 
her claims more generally recognised and 
admitted than ever before. The settlement, 
indeed, was not attained without concessions. 
On the most important question, that of the 
police, France endeavoured to meet German 
apprehensions by taking Spain into full partner- 
ship, and at the same time accepting the neutral 
inspector general. But when Germany tried 
to obtain a coaling station at Casablanca, on 
the western shore, she found both England and 
France determined to oppose such a scheme, 
which, once granted, would have enabled the 
Emperor of Germany to turn that town into an 
impregnable fortress capaUe of sheltering an 
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important fleet. The stern opposition of the 
two friendly countries baffled the obstinacy of 
Germany which was bent on trying to alienate 
a portion of the Moorish Empire. This was in 
flagrant contradiction with the Kaisers 
speech at Tangier, when he declared urbi et 
orbi that *' Morocco was a free and indepen- 
dent country/ From Casablanca fortified. 
Germany would have been in a position to 
disturb the Moorish Empire and Algeria, and 
thereby be able to fish freely in the troubled 
waters she had raised. What the future 
reserves for Morocco will entirely depend upon 
the union and the sagacity of the other 
European states. 

On the one hand, we find Germany seconded 
only by Austria- Hungary, a nation divided 
into three chief antagonistic nationalities which 
would never combine to fight for Germany ; 
on the other hand, we find the other Powers 
following the leadership of England, France 
and Russia, for it is understood and hoped, 
both in France and Russia, that the Anglo- 
French entente cordiale will soon be supple- 
mented by an Anglo- Russia understanding 
which is likely to arise from the recent 
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diplomatic relations of those two Powers at 
Algesiras.* 

An Anglo- Russian agreement, backed by 
the entente cordiale, will make for the peace 
of the world. The Powers united at Algesiras 
will, like the Kaiser, increase their armaments, 
keep their swords well sharpened, and their 
powder dry, so as to be able to successfully 
meet, united, the disturbers of the peace of 
Europe who think of dismembering the 
Austrian Empire at the death of its present 
ruler, Francis Joseph. 

To complete that long list of historical facts 

— some of which must have come as a revela- 

• 

* After two years of Pourparlers between the two 
countries, that anticipation has been realised by the 
signing— on September 30, 1907 — of the important Anglo- 
Russian Convention. 

That Convention is set forth under three ' heads : 
(i) Persia, (2) Afghanistan, (3) Tibet. 

Both Governments undertake to respect the integrity 
and independence of Persia and maintain equal oppor- 
tunities for commerce for all nations. But they agree to 
divide the country into two spheres of influence: — A 
Russian sphere in the North, and a British sphere in the 
South — with a neutral region between them. 

Britain undertakes not to seek commercial or political 
concessions in the Russian sphere, or to support demands 
for concessions made there by any third Power. She also 
promises not to oppose, directly or indirectly, requests for 
concessions supported by the Russian Government. 
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tion to the English public — we will reproduce 
extracts from an important article which 
appeared in the ** Revue des Deux Mondes " 
on the first of March, 1907. 

"Is it too soon to speak out ? to say now 
what were at the most critical hour, the hidden 
springs of the Franco-German conflict of last 
year? to show how, by the most dramatic 
changes, the Conference of Algesiras, on the 
eve of being settled, was suddenly thrown 
anew into serious difficulties ? I do not think 
so. We now experience the inconveniences of 
a publicity pushed to excess : nevertheless, is it 
not right and just that we should reap the full 



Russia promises the same in respect to the British 
sphere. 

In the event of any irregularities in the redemption or 
paymeilt of interests on the Persian loans contracted with 
the British or Russian banks, either Britain or Russia may 
assume control of the revenue in her own sphere of 
influence. 

With regard to Afghanistan, Britain will not change the 
political position of that country, nor encourage it in 
designs against Russia — Russia in return recognises that 
Afghanistan is out of her sphere of influence, agrees not 
to maintain agents there, and promises to act with 
Afghanistan through the intermediary of the British 
Government. This portion of the treaty does not come 
into force until Russia is informed by Britain of the Amir's 
consent. 
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benefit of those revelations and speak out 
without reticence concerning the affairs of our 
country ? If we do not know the risks we have 
run, we condemn ourselves not to profit by the 
experiences which they convey in themselves. 
A year ago, the propriety of discretion 
commanded a discreet silence : those con- 
siderations, as time passes away, must give 
way to the necessities of history. . . 

** There only remains now the attribution of 
the port of Casablanca to the Swiss, which is 
considered inadmissible by France. Let 
Germany give France the satisfaction of 
abandoning it, since the latter grants her 
the inspection of the police, and all will be 
settled. Sir Arthur Nicholson, the English 
delegate, who expected an immediate ad- 



Russia and Britain agree to respect the territorial 
integrity of Tibet, and to recognize China's suzerainty. 
They agree to treat with Tibet only through the Chinese 
Government, and to abstain from intervention. 

We must notice that the Convention concerns Asia 
alone. If it has any effect upon the equilibrium of 
Europe, it will be an effect wholly unpremeditated. 

The news of the Agreement has produced a favourable 
impression in Europe, with the exception of Germany. 
That exception has no raison d'etre^ because there is nothing 
in the Convention which interferes with the rights of the 
other nations respecting those regions. 
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hesion, was greatly surprised at the new 
procedure of Prince Radowitz, who thought 
it quite natural that France should make a 
concession to Germany by giving way on the 
matter of the inspection, but he no longer 
admitted that his country should, in return, 
make a concession to France because Germany 
accepted the suppression of the Swiss police 
at Casablanca. * My Government,' the Prince 
declared, ' has said its last word, and that last 
word was the Austrian project with the in- 
spection, together with the Swiss police at 
Casablanca ; this was to be accepted or 
rejected. What would you have ? ' the Prince 
added, * I cannot help it, my orders are 
final. . •' 

"Then came the French ministerial crisis 
which caused the overthrow of M. Rouvier's 
Cabinet. ' That crisis was increased by the 
parliamentary general elections which were 
at hand. All this gave Germany the hope 
that the French Government would yield and 
that Germany would win a complete victory. 
Who knows whether, at that moment, the 
mundial desire was not revived, and whether 
the dream of keeping Casablanca, under cover 
of a neutral police, was not the ulterior 
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possibility of a German installation ? Who 
knows whether the great muhdial scheme did 
not haunt again the ardent imagination of 
the pan-Germanic officials of the Imperial 
Chancellory? On the 13th of March, the 
Prussian correspondent of the Berliner- 
Tageblutt, in constant relation with Prince 
Radowitz, actually telegraphed to liis journal : 
'The most important of the points not yet 
resolved is the attribution of the port of 
Casablanca.' This port — and not that of 
Mogador, as was erroneously stated — has been 
for several months the object of numerous 
projects which aimed at creating a special 
station at that point of the Moroccan coast. 
I believe that when Prince Radowitz set out 
for Algesiras, he had in his pocket a project 
similar to that of Austria. 

** The resuscitation of so many hopes created 
anew, in front of us, the obstruction wall 
which we thought we had demolished. That 
prodigious intrigue concocted against our 
country at the time a ministerial crisis weakened 
it morally and gave it the appearance of a ship 
without a pilot. The vehement accusation 
against our intransigeance seems strange when 
we remember that from the appearance of the 
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Austrian project, we had been the only Power 
ready ,to modify our proposition. Germany 
maintained hers, and thereby avoiding the mise 
en harmonie of the texts. Such behaviour 
clearly reveals the design to act with violence 
upon us, and the haste with which the news- 
papers, the ambassadors, the Chancellor, the 
Emperor, acted at the same time in all 
directions of the world, betrays their intention 
of snatching from us — before we had a new 
government — the sacrifice of our rights and 
interests. This bold diplomatic coup de force^ 
prepared and accomplished in the silence of the 
Chancellories, ran the risk of obtaining the 
consecration of success. " 

Finally, let us quote three great authorities 
in the English Press : The Times, the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and the National Review. 

•*The Times" of Dec. 2, 1907. 

** Within the last few days the French have 
been experiencing renewed trouble in Morocco, 
this time on the side of their own Algerian 
frontier. Last April, owing to the murder of 
a French subject by some tribesmen, the 
French occupied Ujda, beyond the border, 
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and demanded apologies from the neighbouring 
tribes, who all gave satisfaction except the 
Beni-Snassen. Chiefly, however, owing to 
their recent occupation of Casanbla the French 
Government thought it best to avoid rousing 
foreign susceptibilities by taking any further 
steps on the Algerian frontier, and restricted 
their post to a narrow area round Ujda. Last 
August the Governor of Algeria strongly 
urged the cabinet to allow a second post to be 
taken in view of the Beni-Snassen s suspicious 
attitude, but M. C16menceau maintained his 
prohibition on the ground that *the condition 
of the Sheriffian Empire necessitated the 
postponment of any measure which might 
make the Sultan, the tribes, or European 
Powers think that France was profiting by 
internal troubles to advance their outposts 
into the frontier region/ 

** Unfortunately the Beni-Snassen have taken 
advantage of this cautious attitude not only to 
attack a frontier post, but actually to invade 
French territory. Happily in General Lyantey 
the French have a commander who seems fully 
qualified to deal with the raiders, and from this 
morning's news it appears that he has inflicted 
heavy punishment upon them. . . 
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** But troublesome as Morocco is in itself 
it is obvious that the chief difficulty of the 
whole question lies not in Africa but in the 
Chancellories of Europe. On view of the 
recrudescence of Moroccan trouble it will not 
be amiss to recall the dignified statement of 
French policy pronounced in the Chamber by 
M. Pichon on November 12: *We have no 
desire to turn the Sultans Empire into a 
protectorate ; but we cannot allow the pre- 
ponderating influence of any other Power to 
be introduced into the country. . . We cannot 
forget that France has a continuous frontier 
with Morocco of 1200 kilometres. And 
whether Morocco were under international 
control or not, the mere presence there of a 
Power jealous of, or unfriendly to our influence 
might render that country an instrument in 
such hands of a policy which might be fatal 
to our most clearly defined interests.' 

** With this exposition of the French 
attitude we are in cordial agreement, and we 
can hardly believe that any Power would take 
serious exception to such a claim. It is 
obvious indeed that as a measure of precaution 
against the recurrence of such raids as have 
recently occurred, the French Government 
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would be entirely justified in adopting the 
slighdy wider scheme of defence advocated 
last August by M. Jonnart, if it seemed to 
them necessary for the defence of their own 
border." 



"The Pall- Mall Gazette" of Dec 3rd, 1907. 

"At a time when our French friends have 
their hands full enough — and much more — with 
the difficulties wherein they are involved in 
Morocco, it is much to be regretted that, they 
should find those difficulties enhanced by the 
dubious behaviour of a professedly friendly 
neighbour. The German attitude towards 
France in Morocco has been characterized all 
along by a strange perversity, by alternations 
of humour more suggestive of the eternal 
feminine and its fits of what our great-great- 
grandmothers used to call * the vapours ' than 
of the masculine mentality of which we 
habitually regard the German national type as 
representative. During the past few days we 
have had some remarkable instances of that 
phenomenon. The Imperial Chancellor recently 
supplemented a perfectly correct appreciation 
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of the French policy in Morocco by going out 
of his way to recall that historic question as to 
the Spanish succession which was the causa 
efficiens of the Franco-German War of 1870. 
This morning we learn that a note has been 
published in the * North German Gazette * 
which is stigmatized by the Paris correspondent 
of the * Times ' as * disagreeable and incorrect,' 
and has elicited an outburst of angry protest 
from the French Press without distinction of 
party. There is nothing surprising in that 
explosion of indignation ; indeed, it is perfectly 
justifiable, and our French confreres would be 
either more or less than human if they did 
not feel intensely irritated. For the charge 
brought against France by the German journal 
is nothing else than this — that the present 
situation on the Algerian frontier has been 
foreseen and even wantonly provoked by 
France. The suggestion, in fact, is that France 
played the part of an agent provocateur with 
the deliberate intention of fomenting the dis- 
turbances which have occurred, in order to 
have an excuse for reprisals, including an ex- 
tension of the French occupation of Oujda. 
Now, the special sting of this charge lies in the 
fact not only that it is absolutely false in itself, but 
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that the very possibility of making it, the very 
rising oT the Beni-Snassen, has been due to the 
excessive scrupulousness of the French Govern- 
ment in respecting the rights of Morocco. 
Instead of allowing General Lyantey to 
establish a strong military post on Moroccan 
territory, to keep the tribesmen under observa- 
tion, the Government of Paris deliberately 
subordinated the General to a Civil Com- 
missioner, M. Destailleurs, whose cue was to 
keep the troops in the background. Hence 
the present trouble, due to the mistaken policy 
of ' petits paquets^ and an exaggerated desire 
to raise no international question by the 
faintest semblance of a pushful policy beyond 
the frontier of Algeria. 

** As a matter of fact, however, no measures 
that the French have taken, or are likely to 
take, can justly be made the ground for outside 
criticism. Both the German Government and 
the Act of Algesiras have recognised the right 
of France to keep order at the door, so to say, 
of her own house. And in punishing the 
Moorish tribesmen, France will only be 
exercising her formal * droit de suite,' acting 
under which she has often crossed the frontier 
to punish such agile and elusive marauders, 
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including the Beni Snassen themselves. In 
short, one may sum up the situation in the 
words of an indignant article in the 
* Temps/ which says : — * The whole Yellow- 
book constitutes a protest against this 
accusation ; and, if there exists a reproach 
which should be made to the Cl^menceau 
Ministry, it is rather that of having too long 
delayed the measures which the Governor 
General of Algeria deemed indispensable.' 

**What then is the object of this latest 
German coup dSpinglCy as also of its innumerable 
predecessors. It would appear to be two-fold. 
In the first place, Germany seems to wish to 
remind France that her freedom of action is 
strictly limited, and that she cannot go far 
without getting to the end of the amount of 
rope which her powerful neighbour is graciously 
pleased to allow her. Secondly, the German 
attitude has been assumed with a special eye to 
the Moors themselves, and particularly to the 
Sultan. Ever since Germany first took upon 
herself to tear up the Anglo-French Agreement, 
in so far as that instrument was concerned with 
the Moors, she has quietly but consistently 
encouraged the Moors to look to German 
support against France. It has pleased the 
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Germaq Emperor to pose as the protector of 
Islam, and it was in that character that 
he made his visits to Constantinople, to 
the Holy Land and to Tangier. In so far as 
g^eneral conceptions of international policy can 
be grasped by the Moors, we may take it as a 
fact that they regard the 'Sultan of Brouss' — 
of Prussia, to wit — as their friend, or, rather, 
as the enemy of France. And no impartial 
spectator of events can deny that the Moors 
have had good reason to form that opinion. 
Now, all this is most unfortunate and regret- 
table, mostly from the French point of view, 
but also from our own. We are the firm 
friends of France and we have supported, and 
mean to support, her policy in Morocco. But 
we are also the friends of Germany ; we desire 
to be so ; and we have just publicly affirmed 
that desire in the most convincing fashion. 
France, on her side, has taken no umbrage at 
that, because see knows that she can trust us. 
It is, therefore, we repeat, most unfortunate 
that Germany should deliberately set herself 
not only to thwart a policy which confines itself 
strictly within the limits of the Act of Algesiras, 
of which Germany herself was the real 
originator, and should thereby encourage the 
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Moors to look for German support, but also to 
perpetuate a condition of internal friction which 
is inimical to the peace of Europe. In short, 
it is high time that Germany should cease to 
play with France as a cat with a mouse, and 
thereby prove by deeds the sincerity of that love 
of peace which her Sovereign has publicly and 
solemnly affirmed at the Guild Hall." 



**The National Review" of Nov., 1907. 

**Why was Germany startled and shocked 
to learn that England was tired of being her 
European satellite.'^ She keenly and indig- 
nantly resented the Anglo-French settlement 
of 1904, closing the chapter of Anglo-French 
rivalry which Bismarck and his successors had 
known only too well to exploit to our natural 
detriment. That Agreement was instantly 
recognised in Berlin as a tremendous blow to 
the whole superstructure of Bismarckian 
diplomacy which had been reared on a basis of 
international ill-will — especially ill-will between 
France and England, and ill-will between 
Russia and England. 

" The world has followed with keen interest 

6 
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and occasional misgiving the crusade which 
Wilhelm II. has carried on against the entente 
cordiale, which has only been foiled by the 
firmness of the French and British Govern- 
ments. 

'* Now we have the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment, which, with any luck, ought to be followed 
by an entente cordiale between Russia and 
England, whose friendship will be as much 
resented in Berlin as is the friendship of England 
and France. 

** Germany apparently works on the theory 
that the stock of international good-will is 
strictly limited, and that any arrangement, 
alliance or friendship between other Powers is 
detrimental to her and to be resented 
accordingly. 

" But as the open assault on Anglo-French 
relations has been a conspicuous failure, more 
devious devices will presumably be employed 
in an impending Anglo-Russian rapprochement. 

**It is a matter of common knowledge that 
every German influence in St. Petersburg was 
enlisted to prevent the signature of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, which but for the stead- 
fastness and sagacity of the Tsar never would 
have been signed. The same influence will 
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be monopolised in every other capital to make 
mischief between these two Powers, and the 
little group of ** tame " journalists who, in spite 
being known to take their daily orders from the 
Wilhelmstrasse, are nevertheless allowed to 
feed several English newspapers with carefully 
doctored 'German News,' will labour in this 
beneficent work, doubtless supported in London 
and provincial press by the little pro-German 
claque who, as the phrase goes are 'working 
for the King of Prussia,* ostensibly to improve 
Anglo-German relations, but really to prejudice 
Anglo- Russian relations and Anglo-French 
relations in German interests. If these mar- 
plots carried the day, England would once more 
find herself as completely isolated as she was 
ten years ago. . . 

** We look upon Wilhelm II. not only as the 
nephew of the most popular sovereign that ever 
sat on the British throne, but also betause he 
is a picturesque and powerful personality who 
arouses interest wherever he goes. We, for 
our part, regard him as the head of a nation 
which is being steadily and systematically 
trained by the powers that-be to look upon a 
war with England as a moral duty, just as a 
former generation of Germans were taught to 
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regard the dismemberment of Denmark, the 
humiliation of Austria, the spoliation of France 
as successive landmarks in their national 
mission. German statesmen are successfully 
educating Germany to regard England as the 
chief obstacle to the acquisition of her legitimate 
•place in the sun,' and the instruments of 
aggression are being forged under our very 
noses in the North Sea, 

" Note also that under cover of the Imperial 
visit to England another Navy Bill was about 
to be introduced into the Reichstag*, while 
Germany's frank, not to say brutal declarations 
at the Hague Conference should remove all 
reasonable doubt as to her future intentions or 
methods. In spite of all this, and of our 
determination to do whatever we can to awaken 
our somnolent countrymen to the German 
menace, and to impress upon them the impera- 
tive necessity of keeping clear of all political 
entanglements with Germany, we are not so 
narrow-minded as to be incapable of admiring 
the strenuousness, the brilliancy, and the fervid 
patriotism of the German Emperor. We have 

* That bill has been accepted and voted by that 
Assembly. 
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no surplus of these qualities in our public life at 
the present time, and we should be grateful if 
his Majesty would impart some of that/^w sacrS 
to our front Benches, But it is necessary to 
remember that Wilhelm II. invariably combines 
business with pleasure, and as his last visit, in 
the autumn of 1902, was followed by such 
deplorable episodes as the Venezuela mess and 
the Bagdad Railway imbroglio, it is no breach 
of hospitality to warn ingenuous Cabinet 
Ministers to remain toujours en vedette during 
their intercourse with a fascinating sovereign 
who has a genius for hypnotising foreigners, 
especially Anglo-Saxons." 

We are greatly indebted to these great 
authorities of public opinion for their true, lucid, 
and felicitous risumi of the present political 
situation. No French advocate could have 
better pleaded the interests of the Franco- 
English entente cordiale and those of the peace 
of Europe. But it will require many such like 
articles before the '* German Lord of War " 
makes up his mind to reconcile his deeds with 
his so oft-repeated good intentions and his 
great love of peace. 

Woe to the States of Europe if that ever- 
scheming Sovereign, now at the head of 
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millions of the best trained soldiers, is able 
to divide them by his cunning and underhanded 
diplomacy, they would soon become, one after 
the other, mere German provinces governed 
by Prussian proconsuls advising the crowned 
heads thereof. 

Our narrative would naturally end here if new 
incidents had not sprung up since the landing 
of French troops at Casablanca, landing effected 
to chastise the shocking murders of a few 
Europeans by the natives. 



Great Debate in the French Chamber on 
THE Moroccan Question — Jan. 24th, 1908. 

The interpellation brought on by the Opposi- 
tion, on the 24th of Jan., 1908, was intended to 
ascertain from the Government what their 
future policy was to be concerning the Moorish 
Empire. 

M. Delcass^, who had remained silent in the 
Chamber for the last three years, was brought 
to the tribune by the antipatriotic declarations 
of M. Jaurfes, the leader of the Socialists, who 
demanded that France should retire bag and 
luggage from Morocco. 
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Such is not the opinion of M. Delcass6, who 
clearly indicated what the duty of France 
ought to be in that country. The problem of 
Morocco, said he, has existed for a long time. 
What is the Power which should be called to 
regulate it ? 

France, by her situation, her interests 
and experience of Mussulman populations, is 
destined, among the European Powers, to be 
the guide and the support of the Sultan, 

Our action was immediately engaged after 
the Franco- English treaty, ratified by the 
Sultan. The consequences were the loan of 
60 millions of francs, mortgaged on the 
Moroccan customs, intended for the instruction 
of the Sheriffian troops and the maintenance 
of the' garrison of Tangier. 

One year later, a first trouble occurred. 
This was the appeal of the Sultan to the Powers 
or rather the intervention of Germany. Why 
did that country change her political attitude 
with regard to Morocco } 

A Yellow- Book, issued in 1904, proved that 
our representive in Morocco had never repre- 
sented himself as the mandatory of Europe — 
and that, in our relations with the German 
Empire, we have always given proof of good 
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intentions, and that, at the time of the 
conclusion of the Franco-English Agreement, 
we have communicated it at the same time to 
Germany and to Russia our ally. 

If Germany had no pretexts to make, 
she must certainly have had her own reasons. 
The first of these was that Europe has 
escaped from a kind of hegemony, — and that 
in Europe liberated there was France, around 
which were found all the peoples who had 
at heart the independence of Europe and 
wished to consolidate that independence. 

It was during this state of affairs, continued 
M. Delcassi, that Germany caused the Sultan 
to propose a Conference. 

What was to be the answer of France.'^ 
My opinion was very clear. We had to call 
the attention of the Sultan that for us the 
question was settled by the Moroccan agree- 
ments of 1 90 1 and 1902, and by the Franco- 
English Agreement of 1904. 

If Germany had asked us for explanations, 
we would have shown her our answer to 
the Sultan. 

Was the result of our conduct to bring a 
war between the two countries, as was then 
asserted, without considering that if we gave 
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Signs of weakness in this contingency, our 
antagonist might have taken advantage of it. 

War cannot be declared against France, 
when there is no grievance to bring against 
her, when she has on her side the majority 
of the great nations, the opinion of the worlds 
powerful friendships, a faithful alliance, and 
above all, when we are self-confident of our 
power. 

No, continued the ex-Minister, in an 
energetic tone, it was not war, it was a touch- 
stone. To accept the Conference was to 
open the door to interferences he had taken 
the greatest care to remove. 

This Conference, in the mind of those who 
demanded it, was to result in the lowering of 
France by breaking up the bond of her 
alliances and friendships. That scheme 
failed and that deception was more sensitive 
to the schemers than would otherwise have 
been our refusal to accept the Conference. 

It would have been better for Germany 
if the Conference had not met, as was stated 
in the Reichstag itself: I may add that it 
would have been better for everybody, 
better to have left to the only hands qualified 
— our own — the care of assuring order in 
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Morocco, and everyone would have profited 
by it 

How was that end to be reached? The 
first care was to dissipate the atmosphere 
of diffidence by which we were surrounded 
in Italy, in Spain, and in England. Were 
those ententes to result in the injury of our 
alliance with Russia? Not in the least! It 
is from St. Petersburg that came the first 
public approbation of the rapprochement 
between Paris and London. 

Now, added M. Delcasse, that the veil 
has been torn, what is the reality which 
confronts us. Thirty-seven years ago, the 
nation lay mutilated, bled to death,* and 
quite alone. Who could fear her then? It 
is the conqueror who thinks it useful to 
surround himself with alliances. He contracts 
an alliance with a first Power, then with a 
second. He then contracts a counter-assurance 
with a third Power, and he gains the 
sympathies of a fourth. So that Europe 
ended by gravitating around him. Who 
thought the situation enviable ? All those 
who wished to be released from their 

" Saign^e \ blanc," said the Chancellor of iron and blood. 
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position of subserviency to the conquerors. 
All our present alliances were always pacific. 
Could we have thought of Italy to favour 
aggressive designs? No, the agreement with 
Rome simply brought us the precious guarantee 
that the Triple Alliance was not directed against 
us. Could we have thought of Spain? No. 
It suffices to cast our eyes on a map to under- 
stand that we cannot ask that Power to enter 
into any coalition. There remains England. 
It is true that if we examine the military 
power of England and that of France, it is 
easily understood that the possible combination 
of their forces may be of a nature to discourage 
all aggression. Is not this result profoundly 
pacific. Besides the Russian alliance, the 
rapprochement Franco- English has been the 
most solid stone brought to the edifice of the 
peace of the world. 

Has not that rapprochement prevented an 
Anglo- Russo war, at the time of the Hull 
incident, in enabling France to find out an 
honourable arrangement for both parties ? 

If the whole world has, from the very be- 
ginning, applauded the rapprochement Franco- 
English, it was because it recognised at once that 
the rapprochement was essentially pacific and 
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beneficent both for the present and the time to 
come. 

Africa with its immense territories and its 
small population constitutes for Europe the 
most precious preserve. The empire which 
France has carved for herself there is par- 
ticularly precious to her by its situation, and 
ought to be protected against any menace from 
a foreign domination. That is what we must 
do now in Morocco. 

The greatest peril is not the Act of Algesiras, 
it is that which would proceed from ourselves 
by our hesitations, by our contradictions so 
quickly discerned abroad. Who could explain 
our want of self-confidence in the presence of 
the situation which has been reconquered for 
France in Europe? The obstacles that we 
shall find in Africa will depend upon the 
vicissitudes of the European policy. 

Let us then fortify ourselves in Europe. As 
I said ten years ago, in taking the direction of 
our foreign policy, let us remain ready to listen 
to all pourparlers^ provided the discussion be 
serious, and that people do not pretend to get 
for nothing the collaboration of France. 

Let us fortify our alliance and our friendships, 
and let us likewise fortify our army as well as 
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our alliances. Let that army be composed of 
thoroughly trained soldiers, devoted to the love 
of their country and ready to sacrifice themselves 
for its defence. We would not infallibly be 
sheltered from storms, but these would hardly 
burst upon us if we were morally and materially 
better equipped to boldly confront them. And 
we shall thus have the chance of preserving 
and increasing the stock of honour and prestige 
which attest that the Republic has not failed in 
the mission it assumed thirty-seven years ago 
to raise France from her disasters. 

This concise and clear speech of the ex- 
Minister of foreign affairs, although revealing 
nothing worth calling new in the international 
field of European politics, has nevertheless pro- 
duced a beneficial impression among the well- 
wishers of France and the lovers of peace. M. 
Delcass^, with the prestige of his former 
position, has put to the point several facts which 
remained obscure in the minds of many. All 
is well that ends well ; for France finds herself 
stronger now than she thought, thanks to the 
foresight, patriotism and unfailing faith of the 
Minister who, for ten years, directed the fortune 
of his country during the storm that ever 
threatened her from the Eastern Frontier. 
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On the roITowing day, the interpellation was 
chiefly continued by two other influential 
members of the Opposition. — MM. Paul 
Deschanel and Alexandre Ribot. M. Paul 
Deschanel wished to know what the policy of 
the French Government will be after the new 
incidents that have taken place in Morocco. 

There is at first, said he, a policy which ought 
to be avoided at any price : it is the policy of 
conquest ; a war would render France odious 
in the Muslem world, and would diminish our 
defensive power in Europe. Our general 
policy should be subordinated to our general 
policy ; especially we could not allow the 
policy of France to be dominated by other 
interests than those purely national. 

There is another policy ; it is the policy of 
internationalism. Such a policy is inadmissable. 
We desire neither adventures or internation- 
alism, but rather the gradual accomplishment 
of our civilising mission, with the consent of 
tho other Powers. 

M. Alexandre Ribot did not wish to recall in 
this Parliament how the French went to 
Algesiras. I am one of those who encouraged 
M. Rouvier to accept the Conference. We 
had to do it in the interest of peace, of France, 
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and to join Europe rather than to appear, to be 
silent towards Germany. 

Did we after all, cut such a bad figure at 
Algesiras? Let us no longer speak with so 
much disdain of the work of France. A nation 
gains nothing by ignoring her work. The 
results obtained are not to be disdained. Is it 
not much to have the Moroccan integrity 
recognised by Europe? There was to be 
feared that a Power should one day instal itself 
in Morocco ; that is no longer possible now, 
for Morocco is placed under the guaranty of 
the whole of Europe. And that is certainly 
something very important. 

Besides, the Powers have recognised at 
Algesiras our exclusive right to watch the 
security of our Algerian frontier. It is not 
from those quarters that difficulties are to be 
apprehended. We have there a railway which 
enables us to carry our efforts to the spot of 
danger : we have, what is still better, the 
admirable work accomplished by M. Jonnart 
and by General Lyantey, who, with 5,000 men, 
has been able to keep 1,200 kilomhres of 
frontier. That is admirable, and I am happy 
to render justice to the Frenchmen who have 
accomplished that fine task. 
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The Powers have recognised, at Algesiras, 
the predominance of France and Spain in 
the Moroccan question. That predominance 
derives, not only from the antiquity of the two 
countries, but also because we are a Musulman 
Power. 

That, we are told, has only brought to us 
liabilities and duties, and we have made a 
bargain of dupes. 

Is that statement true 'i We have done 
what we had to do, because a country like ours 
cannot disown its past. 

We are likewise told that all the nations 
have equal rights — which is not exact, because 
France and Spain, having their own tradition, 
cannot escape from the duty which is incumbent 
upon them, i.e., to direct the action of Europe 
in the defence of the common interests. 

That honest policy has been recognised at 
Algesiras, and, if we had hesitated to ac- 
complish that work, history would have risen 
to affirm that predominance which belongs to 
us. A country gains nothing by avoiding to 
accomplish its natural obligations, and we are 
not like those people, who, being afraid in the 
night, silently waken touching each other's 
elbows. We had responsibilities to take, and 
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we have taken them. There is a policy worse 
than the policy of conquest, says M. Ribot in 
concluding, it is that which consists in hesitating, 
in submitting to contradictory influences, and 
in allowing ourselves to be led by events. We 
will have none of that policy ; we want a frank, 
loyal and firm policy. 

M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, goes 
to the tribune and answers in these terms : — 

We have no intention to instal ourselves in 
Morocco, but we cannot admit that another 
Power should assume there a preponderant 
role. We do not intend to place that country 
under a protectorate, but we cannot allow the 
influence of anyone else to be introduced into 
that Musulman country. We have already said 
so at Algesiras, we cannot allow to be installed 
at the door of Algeria, in a Musulman country 
with which we have 1,200 kilometres of 
frontiers, — the influence of an unfriendly and 
even jealous Power, who can have some interest 
in troubling our possessions. 

The economic facts equally justify the pre- 
ponderance of our influence. Our trade with 
Morocco represents about 50 per cent, of that 
country with the other nations, whereas the 
German commerce does not exceed 8 per cent. 
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of the total figure. We do not wish to impair 
the cominercial interest of anyone, but we are 
entitled to pretend that our situation in that 
country shall be safeguarded and even fortified. 
It is why, in the course of this year, we have 
three times -intervened, at Tangier, at Oujda, 
at Casablanca. 

These are acts which are not, as has been 
said, acts of little interest. And if we are asked 
whether we bring the solution of the Moroccan 
question, we sincerely answer : No. This is 
not the work of a day, but a work of longer 
duration which requires prudence, patience and 
time. 

The esential thing for the Ministry is to 
formulate their modus operandi in the Moorish 
Empire. The most urgent need is the police 
of the ports and of the frontier. The Empire 
of the Sultan is gravely troubled. We da not 
mean to substitute ourselves to the Sultan, but 
rather to help him in re-establishing order. 
Those populations must be convinced of the 
perfect loyalty of our intentions. Let them 
calm themselves, let them become orderly, and 
the Moroccan Empire will ^gain recover its 
prosperity. Such is the aim of our policy. 
The end we are endeavouring tQ attain is to 






